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TIME, ETERNITY, AND HISTORY 


ROGER HAZELTON* 


E cleavage between the eternal 
and the temporal,’’ wrote Berdya- 
ev, “is both the greatest delusion 

of consciousness and an obstacle to the 
foundation of the true philosophy of his- 
tory.’' Since for Berdyaev the true phi- 
losophy of history was obviously the 
Christian one, his comment may be said 
to apply especially to recent Christian 
efforts to accentuate and deepen the 
cleavage which he so deplored. Has it not 
been rather generally taken for granted, 
by Protestant writers at any rate, that 
the Christian faith posits an absolute dis- 
junction between eternity and time? 
This is repeatedly affirmed at least so far 
as conscious experience and reflection are 
concerned. It follows from this view that 
only sheer miracle and utter paradox can 
possibly account for the way in which 
eternity enters time and ransoms it 
through Jesus Christ. This consequently 
forbids any genuinely philosophical in- 
terpretation of history in terms accept- 

* Dr. Hazelton, professor of philosophy of reli- 
gion and Christian ethics at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, has recently added to his The 
Root and Flower of Prayer (Macmillan, 1943) and 
The God We Worship (Macmillan, 1936), another 
volume, Renewing the Mind (Macmillan, 1949). The 
present paper was read at the 1949 Week of Work of 
the National Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion, of which council Dr. Hazelton is currently 
chairman of the central committee. 

* Nicholas Berdyaev, The Meaning of History 
(New York, 1936), p. 75. 


able and appropriate to Christian faith. 

This paper holds with Berdyaev to a 
different view. The position underlying 
it is that an understanding of history can 
be reached which is both philosophical 
and Christian. Our immediate objective, 
however, is to show that such an under- 
standing depends upon a perspective in 
which time and eternity are conceived 
together, as relevantly and meaningfully 
conjoined, not simply held apart by 
means of theological antithesis. A Chris- 
tian, so I believe, sees history as the very 
juncture of eternity and time, trusts pro- 
foundly in the God who works eternally 
to reconcile the temporal order to him- 
self, and hopes even against hope for the 
final victory of God’s eternal purpose 
over, yet also within, the passing drift 
and flux of time. And it is my further be- 
lief that these convictions are both avail- 
able for philosophical examination and 
capable of philosophical support. 

The insights and persuasions of faith 
do not arise in a metaphysical vacuum. 
At least they deal by implication with 
what the metaphysician always talks 
about—the structure and substance of 
the ultimately real. They purport to have 
ontological as well as dogmatic or liturgi- 
cal significance, and they claim to ex- 
press that which is utterly and finally so. 
To be sure, these convictions often cut 
across and challenge, sometimes in a 
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most peremptory way, the reigning as- 
sumptions and conclusions of secular phi- 
losophy. Yet secular thought may also 
serve to confirm and establish the assur- 
ances of faith, by giving them a broader 
base of meaning and relating them to a 
wider universe of intelligible discourse. 
Hence the Christian understanding of 
history may profit from, and even be 
strengthened by, a philosophical inquiry 
into terms like eternity and time, which 
bulk so largely after all in faith’s own 
perspective and proclamation. 

In a period when the churches have all 
but lost their contact and communica- 
tion with contemporary intellectual life, 
it ought to go without saying that this is 
an important and valuable task. Our 
purpose is to demonstrate this, not by 
trying to justify a particular philosophy 
of history in the light of recent events, 
but by looking a bit closely at three very 
general types of relationship which any 
philosophy of history that is inspired and 
guided by faith must endeavor to ex- 
plain. First the connection between time 
and history will be discussed; then the 
central matter of the kinship and differ- 
ence between eternity and time and, 
finally, some aspects of the relationship 
between eternity and history on Chris- 
tian terms will be briefly sketched. 


I. HISTORY AND TIME 


We may start from Professor Nie- 
buhr’s suggestive remark that time is 
both the stage and the stuff of history.’ 
To call time the stage of history means 
that it is a kind of metrical framework 
within which all historic actions and 
events transpire. It is time that takes the 
measure of historic changes so that they 
are distinguishable and comparable with- 
in a unitary frame of reference. The very 


*Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New 
York, 1949), p. 35. 


notion of the past, which is basic to any 
definition of history whether as res gestae 
or res scriptae, introduces at once the 
problem of time in all its age-old urgen- 
cy and force. Thus, as Niebuhr rightly 
points out, time has a certain logical—as 
well as chronological—priority over his- 
tory, so that every philosophy of history 
is driven back sooner or later to the ini- 
tial mystery and meaning of time itself. 

But time is also the stuff of history, as 
Professor Niebuhr sees but does not de- 
velop at all thoroughly. More than a 
mere measuring rod applied to the muta- 
tions of history, time is mutability itself. 
It is not only the clocking of transitions 
but the very stuff of transiency which 
winds up and runs down every clock. 
Time is indeed the measure, but also that 
which can and must be measured. It is 
the raw material of all historic changes. 
It operates as their content as well as 
their form; we must account it process no 
less than pattern. History must be under- 
stood, therefore, not alone by reference 
to time, but as due to time, occurring by 
means of time and because of time. It 
transpires against the backdrop and be- 
neath the curtain of time, but also in 
time, with time, under the duress of time. 

This second meaning of time is deeper 
than the first, since it alone gives sub- 
stance to the first. Only if time is the ac- 
tual continuum of history can it serve as 
the proper category for measuring it. It 
is a stage which does far more than mark 
the limits of the changes of history; it 
contains and irrevocably conditions 
them. It gives to history direction as well 
as dimension and establishes basis as well 
as background. Hence time cannot be re- 
garded as the stage of history without 
also being recognized as the stuff of his- 
tory. 

A number of fairly recent philosophies 
have attempted to do just this. To Kant, 
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time was only the condition and form of 
all phenomena, a kind of constant and 
necessary accompaniment to all experi- 
ence. But to thinkers like Alexander, 
Whitehead, and, above all, Bergson, time 
was the very movement and flow of the 
real, including also the historical. In 
these philosophies time does not cease to 
be a necessary category, but is shown to 
be necessary because it is the real con- 
tinuum of existence itself, the ebb and 
flow of change underlying all particular 
waves of change. They hold that time as- 
serts itself in consciousness with such in- 
evitable force only because it also exerts 
its pressure within the nature of things. 

This effort to take time with complete 
metaphysical seriousness has not yet 
been treated by Christian theologians 
with the respect it deserves. By and large 
they seem to wish to dispose of it rather 
than to Jearn from it; certainly they have 
given it far less than a fair hearing. To be 
sure Professor Brunner admits in a foot- 
note to his latest volume that “‘it is high- 
ly important that the leading philoso- 
phers of our age are dealing with the 
problem of time much more intensively 
than any previous school of philosophy.’’ 
But this admission does not cause him to 
examine with either care or patience the 
views of these philosophers. He is pre- 
vented from doing so by his controlling 
interest in distinguishing what he calls 
the biblical and Christian view of time 
from every other. Cursory contrasts and 
flat denials are sufficient for this purpose. 
It is just a bit strange that Brunner 
should be so confident of the unique sig- 
nificance of the biblical-Christian under- 
standing of time, for he says that it has 
nowhere been fully developed ‘“‘either in 
the Bible or in the doctrine of the Church. 
It is an unexpressed presupposition of all 

3Emil Brunner, Christianity and Civilization 
(New York, 1948), p. 161, n. 29. 


Biblical thought and teaching, but it has 
never been clearly stated or explained.’’ 

Frequently theologians accuse modern 
philosophers of idolizing time, deifying 
process, and so of equating history or 
evolution with redemption. Thus Profes- 
sor Niebuhr dismisses Bergson as a 
thinker who tries unsuccessfully to sub- 
stitute time for God as the clue to the 
final mystery of life and regards his con- 
ception of durée réelle as one more mod- 
ern error to be exposed and removed.s 
His criticism of this philosophy, like 
Brunner’s, appears to be just that it 
takes time much too seriously. 

Now it is certainly the case that Berg- 
son writes exuberantly, even at times ec- 
statically, about real duration and the 
élan vital, as if the time process could be 
said to account for itself and everything 
else. But his mystical awe in its presence 
is not feigned or contrived and may be 
otherwise interpreted than as a wish to 
deify it. When he speaks of a “second 
type of knowing,” intuition, through 
which we are transported ‘‘by an effort of 
sympathy into the inwardness of becom- 
ing,’’® Bergson does not shut the door 
against real and final mystery so much as 
he opens the door upon it. If the contem- 
plation of time as the stuff of history and 
existence leads a thinker into attitudes of 
reverence and sets at naught his accus- 
tomed rational standards and methods, 
he can scarcely be reprimanded for seek- 
ing to reduce natural and historical proc- 
ess to terms of simple intelligibility. 
Usually, when philosophers adopt such 
attitudes, it is because they are acutely 
conscious of the limits of their thought, 
not because they are arrogantly bent on 
including all mystery within the tidy gar- 
den of the human reason. 

‘ Revelation and Reason (Philadelphia, 1946), 
p. 387. 


§ Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 43 ® Quoted in ibid. 
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However, I am not so anxious to de- 
fend Bergson, whose insistence that time 
is real I happen to regard as a brilliant 
and permanent addition to philosophy; I 
wish rather to raise the question whether 
present-day Christian philosophies of 
history have as yet taken time seriously 
enough. It is clear in any case that they 
cannot do so without coming far more 
closely to grips with modern thought 
than has been the dominant theological 
fashion. For example, we are only now 
beginning to realize that the metaphys- 
ics of Whitehead, in so far as it deals with 
the problem of time, does not at all rep- 
resent what we like to call the typical 
modern attitude. Like Bergson, he speaks 
of a “creative advance” which underlies 
the various time series; though his no- 
tion of the “epochs’’ maintains a note of 
contingency in his philosophy which is 
lacking in Bergson’s. His view that time 
is a “perpetual perishing” can hardly be 
said to justify either modern or classical 
confidence in the triumph of reason over 
chaos; surely it does not warrant the 
criticism that on its terms the time proc- 
ess becomes self-explanatory or is made 
to appear so. And neither historical ra- 
tionalism nor optimism can justly be 
charged against a position that seeks to 
solve the ancient problem of form and 
flux by resorting to the following view of 
God: 

God and the World stand over against each 
other, expressing the final metaphysical truth. 
. . . In God’s nature, permanence is primordial 
and flux is derivative from the World; in the 
World’s nature, flux is primordial and perma- 
nence is derivative from God.7 
Such a view, it should be plain, leads up 
to a Christian interpretation of history 
and not away from it. 

At bottom, I think, what keeps Chris- 


7 Process and Reality (New York, 1930), pp. 480 
and, 493. 


tian theologians from granting the value 
of such accounts of time and building 
upon them is their own preoccupation 
with a special philosophy which has been 
temporarily baptized for Christian pur- 
poses. This of course is the existentialist 
position which concentrates upon what 
Kierkegaard called ‘“‘The Moment.’’ The 
only time which Christian existentialism 
takes seriously is that of the unique and 
isolated present. This time is qualitative, 
not quantitative; contemporaneous, not 
continuous; subjective, not objective. 
Other modes of time are allowed reality 
only as they form the setting for the 
break-through of existential time. So his- 
torical time, that of memory and antici- 
pation, and natural or cosmic time, that 
of flux and passage, serve merely as a sort 
of drab and neutral background, an 
empty stage, for heightening and magni- 
fying the significance of the time in which 
man freely makes his crucial decision for 
or against God. 

This is not the place for a thorough- 
going analysis of the existentialist view. 
[It may suffice to point out simply that it 
denies the determining force of objective, 
continuous, and measurable time by put- 
ting all its weight upon the decisive Mo- 
ment. Thus duration loses its reality, or 
appears to, and all the meaning of exist- 
ence and history is collapsed within the 
present instant. The only time that has 
actual significance for either God or man 
is the crucial, tension-laden Now, disen- 
gaged from past and future, and related 
only vertically, not horizontally, to the 
creating, judging, redeeming work of 
God. 

This notion of the Moment remains a 
highly theoretical and even technical ab- 
straction, in spite of the zeal with which 
its proponents labor to give it the sem- 
blance of experienced content. What 
they forget is that the necessity of choos- 
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ing and acting in a moment, in any mo- 
ment, is something given by virtue of its 
relation to the ongoing process of time 
itself. It arises in the fact that yesterday 
has already gone and tomorrow may be 
too late. 
But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near. 

It is this which makes any moment cru- 
cial or decisive; its character of urgency, 
absoluteness, or uniqueness is at least 
partly due to the way in which it recalls 
the past and bears purposefully upon the 
future. A moment is a unit of time, or it 
is nothing; it is part and parcel of the 
temporal continuum of conditions and 
consequences, or else it is merely the spe- 
cious, empty present, which is not time in 
any meaningful sense at all. For as real 
duration is the ground of clock or calen- 
dar time, so quantitative, objective time 
is the ground of qualitative, subjective 
time. Time endured is the condition of 
time enjoyed; time felt is the conse- 
quence of time in fact. Climax and crisis 
presuppose and also illustrate actual 
temporal continuity. If, as Berdyaev 
says, the proper symbol for historical 
time is the line and that for existential 
time is the point, then it must be granted 
that it is the stuff of linear, seria] success- 
iveness out of which the pointed signifi- 
cance of each and every moment is 
made.* 

The upshot of this existentialist theory 
for the philosophy of history is stated 
with sharp conciseness by T. S. Eliot: 
“History is a pattern of timeless mo- 
ments.’’? Such a view, though we may 
grant it poetic license, does not stand up 
under philosophical scrutiny. One cannot 
build genuine history out of blocks of 

8 Cf. Daniel D. Williams. God’s Grace and Man's 
Hope (New York, 1949), pp. 119-29. 


9 Four Quartets (New York, 1943), p. 38. 


timelessness. Moments do not arrange 
themselves in patterns; they are them- 
selves patterned, and patterned tempo- 
rally, as details in the whole fabric of 
time. No moment is exempt from that 
coming-to-be and falling-away which 
constitutes the essential and unavoidable 
meaning of the temporal order. 

Hence it will not do for philosophers of 
history to assert antinomies between 
chronos and kairos, as if each did not have 
its being and value only in relation to the 
other. A moment becomes momentous only 
at the price of being also momentary. Its 
involvement in the time series does not 
deny its potentially critical significance 
but rather helps to explain it. As Profes- 
sor Léwith writes: 

A historical now is not an indifferent instant 
but a katros, which opens the horizon for past 
as well as for future. The significant now of the 
kairos qualifies the retrospect on the past and 
the prospect upon the future, uniting the past 
as preparation with the future as consumma- 


tion.'°® 


This time-binding role of faith’s decisive 
Now has been ably described by Cull- 
mann,'' who also seeks to correct the ex- 
cessive subjectivity of Kierkegaard. 

Nor can we assume a too simple con- 
trast between historical and natural 
time, as Niebuhr’s discussion indicates, 
He makes the suggestion that human 
freedom is the warp of history while tem- 
poral flux is its woof. But the usefulness 
of this analogy depends upon a much 
more careful treatment of the relation 
between freedom and the time process 
than he has yet given us. Human free- 
dom, he holds, ‘‘makes history into some- 


thing more than natural time.’ This, 


© Karl Léwith, Meaning in History (Chicago, 
1949), pp. 185-86. 

Oscar Cullmann, Christus und die Zeit (Zurich, 
19458), passim. 


12 Op. cit., p. 35 3 Jbid., p. 37 
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however, leaves historical time still to be 
accounted for, and in any event the dis- 
tinction between the two sorts of time is 
not so clear as it first appears. Time in 
history may be something more than 
time in nature—it assuredly is-——but then 
it cannot be maintained that freedom be- 
longs simply to history and time to na- 
ture. Time is time, after all, whether his- 
torical or natural, and continuity as well 
as discontinuity must be accounted for. 
Thus we may rightly speak of history 
as the interweaving of freedom and flux, 
only if we understand that time is actu- 
ally pliable to freedom and freedom is 
really dependent for its efficacy upon 
time. “The problem of history,’ Niebuhr 
Says correctly, “is how the freedom of 
human agents is related to the changes of 
history which are beyond the power of 
the human will.’’™ And since time, in the 
nonexistentialist sense of the word, at- 
taches to both terms in this relation and 
not to one alone, the problem of history 
becomes au fond the problem of time it- 
self. It may be observed in passing that 
any philosophy of history is only as good 
as its treatment of the vexing issue of 
time. This is particularly true of a Chris- 
tian viewpoint, which has to deal not 
alone with what time means for human 
choice and effort but also with what it 
means in the plan and purpose of God. 
Time is indeed the stuff of history and 
not simply its stage. However human 
freedom may be related to those changes 
which lie beyond its power, it remains the 
child and bondservant of time. Freedom 
may work upon time but not outside it, 
through time but not in spite of it, with 
time but not against it. In so far as his- 
tory is shaped by human freedom at all, 
it is fashioned according to time and out 
of time. Consciousness of time, real and 
enduring, perishing perpetually, is a dis- 
4 [bid., p. 36. 


tinguishing mark of the human spirit in 
both its freedom and its finitude. No ab- 
stracting of the Moment, with its at- 
tendant illusion that one is extricated 
from dependence on time, can obviate or 
circumvent this given fact. 

Man is the creature of time; but may 
it not be that time in turn, like man him- 
self, is also a creature of God? What if the 
primordial flux of nature is subject ulti- 
mately to the primordial permanence of 
God? The Christian faith answers these 
queries in the affirmative. This brings us 
to consider the central problem of time 
and eternity. 


II, ETERNITY AND TIME 


Strictly speaking, the problem of time 
does not exist in isolation. Like anything 
else, time becomes a problem only in re- 
lation to what is not itself. In the last 
analysis the problem of time means, as 


it has always meant, the problem of eter- 
nity and time. And since Christians con- 
ceive eternity as bound up with the na- 
ture of God, the problem becomes: What 
does the temporal order mean to God? 

Some philosophers have tried to state 
the question in terms of the connection 
between time and the timeless. Niebuhr 
seems to follow them, for he says that 
“the question about time is how change 
is related to the changeless.’’"S But this 
gives quite a negative connotation to 
eternity which is totally foreign to Chris- 
tian believing and living, no matter how 
conducive it may be to logical neatness 
and maneuverability. Surely our faith 
has much more in common with those 
philosophers who think of eternity as be- 
ing and of time as becoming, who con- 
ceive eternity as the principle of life and 
of time as the principle of death, and use 
these principles so that death illumines 


's [bid. 
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life and life is the daily rehearsal of 
dying. 

Without wishing to deny that there is 
a real problem about how change is re- 
lated to the changeless, we must never- 
theless affirm that it is not exactly the 
same as the problem of time and eterni- 
ty. To pose it in this way suggests that 
one is opposing the mobile and the rigid, 
the dynamic and the static, on the as- 
sumption that eternity is a state of fixity 
or rest and time is one of motion. But 
this is far too simple a version of a pro- 
foundly intricate matter. There are rigid- 
ities in time—regularities, aggregations, 
and repetitions—and there is something 
very like vitality or energy in eternity, 
else we Christians should not customarily 
associate the word with life. A good case 
can be made out for the fact that necessi- 
ty, law, and limitation belong rather to 
time than to eternity, while spontaneity 
and dynamism are inherent in eternity, 
or in the working of eternity in time. At 
least this would be more consonant with 
Christian insights than the contrary 
view. It seems a bit strange that, of the 
contemporary theologians who deal with 
the problem at all, only the Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholics have stated it 
in this properly Christian fashion. 

Among the great interpretations of the 
issue which have borne fruit in centuries 
of Christian speculation and discipline, 
surely the greatest has been that of 
Plato. It has recently been the fashion in 
the West to accuse the Greeks, and es- 
pecially Plato, of employing the prin- 
ciples of time and eternity to split the 
universe theoretically in two. Yet the 
charge of dualism which fits so nicely 
into textbook formulations leaves the 
actual reader of Plato curiously cold. In 
what sense, other than a muted and pro- 
visional one, can it possibly apply to his 
famous doctrine that time is “the moving 


image of eternity’? The definition cer- 
tainly embodies a contrast, but hardly a 
final cleavage or dualism. It stands, I be- 
lieve, as the most adequate statement 
in non-Christian language of what the 
Christian faith holds to be true concern- 
ing this whole problem. 

Plato’s phrase, taken in its context, as- 
serts both a disjunction and a connection 
—indeed, even a likeness. Eternity and 
time are plainly not the same, nor can 
one be reduced to the other by rigorous 
dialectic. Most emphatically, time is not 
a mere duplicate or copy of eternity; yet 
it may be said to have dynamic kinship 
with the eternal, for it shares the nature 
of eternity through the process of imita- 
tive participation which is common to all 
empirical objects and events. No image 
is identical with reality, even though it 
serves thought as a clear clue to the mys- 
terious meaning of the real. [t is trust- 
worthy because it is vested with the 
character of that which it reflects and 
adumbrates. Plato dared to ask the ques- 
tion about the being of becoming, and 
answered that it consists in a sympathet- 
ic mimesis of the eternal. 

As in Christian, so in Platonic thought 
the question about time is fundamentally 
a question about the world’s relation to 
God. For Plato, in the mature if some- 
what tortuous conception of the Timae- 
us, God is the originator of the eternal 
forms in which all temporal facts par- 
ticipate. He is the “Maker and Father of 
all things’’ who wishes to make the 
world ‘“‘as like Himself as possible.”’ 
Time, no less for Plato than for the 
Bible, is a creature—something made by 
a will not its own and bearing on its face 
the marks of likeness to its Maker. Ob- 
viously biblical faith means by creation 
something very different from what 
Plato means, with his mythical-mathe- 
matical fashioning of the world through 
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the agency of the Demiurge. But this dif- 
ference ought not to be used to cover up 
the impressive similarities, in basic 
thought structure, between the two 
views. 

The position that time is the moving 
image of eternity has several important 
consequences. First, eternity is not sim- 
ply timelessness or changelessness. For 
Plato it is never a mere logical opposite 
to time. Thus he writes in the Sophist: 
“‘Can we, O heavens, ever be made to be- 
lieve that motion and life and soul and 
mind are not present in absolute Being? 
Can we imagine Being to be devoid of life 
and mind and to remain a venerable, 
holy, mindless, unmoving fixture?” 
When, for example, we speak—Platonic 
wise—of eternal truth, we do not mean 
that it exists or subsists out of all relation 
to time but that truth in itself possesses 
the character which makes it always 
timely with respect to any situation that 
can conceivably occur. 

Second, eternity is not only the un- 
ending prolongation of time. Platonic 
thought always understands time by 
means of eternity, not eternity by means 
of time. A truth is not eternal by virtue 
of its extensive applicability in making 
temporal facts intelligible. Rather, its 
relevance to them arises from the prior 
fact that they exemplify and body forth 
in fragmentary yet essentially faithful 
ways the eternal reality upon which they 
depend, both for being and for being 
known. Hence every discovery of truth is 
the confirmation in experience of what is 
known already in eternity, as when the 
ignorant slave in Meno proves for him- 
self the Pythagorean theorem. 

The removal of these two meanings of 
eternity leaves only a third remaining— 
that eternity is that mode of reality 
which includes time by transcending it. 
Again, to use truth as an illustration, its 


eternity consists just in the fact that it is 
altogether reliable, available, and inex- 
haustible, regardless of the varied per- 
spectives in which it may be grasped or 
the diverse occasions which may provoke 
its search. 

Plato’s doctrine of eternity as inclu- 
sively transcending time is very close to 
the Christian understanding, as close in- 
deed as non-Christian philosophies are 
likely to come. At least it is quite com- 
patible, as Augustine insisted, with the 
Christian faith as certain key points. At 
most, it assists in clarifying and stabiliz- 
ing those doctrinal and devotional assur- 
ances which bear upon the whole prob- 
lem. On the Platonic view, eternity may 
become temporal, but time does not be- 
come eternal. The relation of time to 
eternity is analogical, not merely para- 
doxical, though there must be a para- 
doxical element contained in every state- 
ment concerning it. But in this view 
there is no self-imposed obstacle, no un- 
intelligible cleavage, which renders im- 
possible a philosophy of history. 

To accept the Platonic position does 
not conveniently resolve all the difficul- 
ties and contradictions which any treat- 
ment of the problem entails, but it means 
that the issue may at least be stated in a 
way that is adequate to both the claims 
of faith and the requirements of reason. 
It saved us from that abstracting and 
absolutizing of the Moment which has 
played such havoc with contemporary 
Christian thinking. We mortals never 
step out of time into eternity, not even in 
the lonely instant when destiny is at 
stake and we decide for God. Time never 
becomes a synonym for eternity but re- 
mains even at best a symbol of it. And, 
like all symbols, time has a certain stub- 
born nature of its own, which keeps it 
from being more than a likeness of what 
to which it ceaselessly and surely points. 
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Hence there is a real struggle between the 
two—as time itself perpetually suggests, 
by its incessant imitative movement, 
more than it can possibly contain, and as 
eternity reflects itself constantly within 
the broken mirror of becoming. 

There can be no Christian answer to 
the problem of time which does not begin 
with the conviction that time itself— 
real, irreversible successiveness in exist- 
ence and history—is rooted in the depths 
of eternity. Berdyaev takes us straight to 
the core of the matter when he writes: 

The historical character of Christianity may 
be attributed to the fact that the Christian con- 
sciousness had conceived eternity as manifesting 
and incarnating itself in time. The significance 
of Christianity as it manifests itself in the tem- 
poral and historical process lies in its demonstra- 
tion that eternity or the divine reality can break 
the chain of time, penetrate into and appear as 
the dominant force in it. It postulates not only 
history, but also time, without which it cannot 
exist. And yet it represents a constant struggle 
between the eternal and the temporal, a con- 
stant resistance of eternity to time, a constant 
effort of the eternal principle to achieve a vic- 
tory over time. But the victory it seeks implies 
neither a departure from time, nor a denial of it, 
nor again the adoption of a position detached 
from it. For this would imply the denial of his- 
tory itself.... The struggle between eternity 
and time is the constant and tragic struggle be- 
tween life and death; and it is coterminous with 
the historical process.’® 


The complete, ungrudging recognition of 
real time——call it durée, process, creative 
advance, or what you will—provides the 
only adequate philosophical framework 
for interpreting how human freedom is 
related to those changes of history which 
lie outside its control. The principle to be 
observed is that which Berdyaev calls 
founding the eternal upon the temporal. 
Without real time there can be no real 
history, and apart from real history there 
can be no genuine incarnation, revelation, 


6 Op. cit., pp. 67-68. 


or redemption. But just because time is 
real, ontologically as well as existentially, 
it becomes a sure token of the providen- 
tial working of God. In this interpreta- 
tive structure, time can be related hori- 
zontally no less than vertically to eter- 
nity, which is only to say that it is relat- 
ed temporally to eternity. 

Obviously, the Christian Platonism 
here defended will not go the whole way 
with Plato, either in regarding cultural 
periods as mythical stages in the eternal 
drama of the soul or in discovering eter- 
nity too readily within the recurrent 
cycles of history. The once-for-allness of 
Christ forbids the full weight of a Chris- 
tian’s thought being placed upon either 
mythical or cyclical time.’? Yet a Chris- 
tian Platonism will hold with Plato to the 
view that time and eternity are so linked 
in reality that each can be accounted for 
only in terms of the other. It will hesitate 
to follow Plato in calling the human soul 
eternal, preferring the word “immortal,”’ 
and will flatly contradict him when he 
says that the world is eternal. Christians 
will always emphasize the aspect of 
struggle in the relationship between eter- 
nity and time, more than does Plato; but 
they will believe with him that it is basi- 
cally the struggle between substance and 
shadow, reality and reflection, life and 
death. Christians will know even better 
than Plato that the things which are seen 
are temporal, while the things that are 
not seen are eternal; but this will not 
cause them to set up false antitheses and 
extravagant absolutisms for the purpose 
of denying that time and eternity belong 
together in the providence of God, as 
well as in any account of it which men 
claim to be true. For Christian faith, 
after all, is the evidence of things not 

17See Jean Guitton, Le temps et l’Elernité chez 


Plotin et Saint Augustin (Paris, 1933), especially the 
summary statement on pp. 358-59. 
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seen—a provisional paradox which en- 
shrines the glorious possibility of seeing 
through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 


Ill. HISTORY AND ETERNITY 


When the connections between eterni- 
ty and time are thus understood in terms 
of a converted Platonism, history be- 
comes the juncture of the two. No one in 
the whole course of Christian theology 
has followed these principles, that time is 
rooted in the depths of eternity and that 
the eternal must be founded on the tem- 
poral, more consistently and fruitfully 
than Augustine. Without giving up the 
classical view that God is perfect activity 
beyond the reach of change, he affirms 
also the distinctively biblical view that 
history with all its changes is the work- 
ing-out of God’s eternal purpose. He is 
by no means insensitive to the metaphys- 
ical problems of time, but the only sort of 
time in which he is crucially interested is 
historical time, memoria, which affirms 
both existential and ontological mean- 
ings of temporality. For Augustine, 
therefore, the problem of time and eter- 
nity becomes inevitably the problem of 
history and eternity, or that of man’s 
time and God’s time. A passage near the 
beginning of the Confessions demon- 
strates this: 

For You are infinite and in You there is no 
change, nor does today pass away in You. Yet 
in another sense in You it does pass away, for in 
You are all such things—they would not even 
have any being that could pass away unless You 
upheld them in being. And because Your years 
do not pass, Your years are today; and no mat- 
ter how many our days and our fathers’ days 
have been, they have all passed away in Your 
undying day and from it have received such be- 
ing and measures as they had; and all the days 
to come shall similarly pass in Your undying 
day and shall receive from it their being and 
measures. But You are still the same. All our 
tomorrows to the end of time You shall make to 
be in this Your day; and all our yesterdays from 
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the beginning of time You have made to be in 
this Your day [I, 6]. 

For Christian thinking in the Platonic 
and Augustinian tradition, the basic 
problem is how to understand the tem- 
poral successiveness of history in light of 
faith in the eternal spontaneity of God. 
It is emphatically not the problem of es- 
tablishing analytical relations between 
the notions of change and the changeless, 
nor of reconciling theoretically the oppo- 
site categories of duration and immedi- 
acy. Rather, it is faith’s own problem of 
anchoring yesterday and tomorrow in the 
eternal Now of God and, conversely, of 
finding genuine historic meaning and 
purport in the fact that God, who is 
above the shocks and changes of time, 
yet fashions and bends them to his will. 
The contrast which provokes, nourishes, 
and sustains faith is not that between the 
timely and the timeless. It is between the 
passing and the abiding, between a 
world which is never the same and God 
who is always and still the same. 

The Christian faith sees history as the 
place where God’s abidingness meets and 
overcomes man’s successiveness. It does 
not assume, as Erich Frank, A. P. Shep- 
herd, and others would have us believe, 
that time and eternity are one. But it af- 
firms that man’s time is created, compre- 
hended, and indeed conserved in God’s 
own time. Thus it rejects both the pan- 
temporalism of modern naturalism and 
empiricism and the exaggerated view of 
Kierkegaard that ‘‘the eternal... has 
absolutely no history.’’* By planting the 
cross at the crossroads of history, Chris- 
tian faith assures us that man’s time 
opens out upon God’s time and God’s 
time once for all enters man’s time. No 
one who looks in faith toward the cross 
can fail to see in it the central, crucial 
token of the fact that historical time has 


Sgren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments 
(New York, 1936), p. 62. 
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meaning and worth within the eternal 
counsels of God; nor can faith in the 
cross accept the thought that God’s eter- 
nity makes no room for, and no response 
to, man’s own time-bound life. It rather 
declares: Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, today, and forever. 

A Christian philosophy of history, 
therefore, must take man’s time so seri- 
ously just because it takes God’s time 
with infinitely greater seriousness. Upon 
God’s time, eternity, wholly depends 
man’s time, history, for whatever being 
and measures it may have. The passage 
already quoted from Augustine sets forth 
this relationship concisely. Historical 
time—past, present, and future—is in- 
cluded within the everlasting day of God, 
which can only be expressed analogically 
by saying that it is all present to him. 
God does not remember, God does not 
expect; he only knows. This does not 
mean that historical time is unreal to 
God, but that it is real in a different way 
from that in which it is real to us. Its 
fundamental character is still that of 
movement or passage. But, in passing 
away, time does not merely disappear; it 
passes into God; it becomes in Augus- 
tine’s words a part of God’s undying day. 
It is taken up, readmitted, into the eter- 
nal Life from which it came. History then 
is real to God, and meaningful, in the 
sense that God creates it, takes account 
of it, and comprehends it within himself. 

It follows from this view that the eter- 
nal does have a history, contrary to Kier- 
kegaard. But we must be quite clear as 
to what this means. It does not mean 
that eternity is included within history 
but that history is included within eter- 
nity, as that which makes, sustains, and 
conserves history. It does not mean that 
eternity can be described merely as su- 
pertemporal or metahistorical but that 
time and history must be described as 
intraeternal. A Christian Platonism, far 


from wishing to give time or history the 
last word, is par excellence the affirma- 
tion of the priority of the eternal. To- 
gether with a most acute and even tragic 
sense of what Thornton Wilder once 
called “the fragility of happiness,” the 
utter perishableness and transiency of all 
things under the sun, it maintains an 
equal if not greater stress upon God as 
the true origin and home of historical 
time. 

Hence history may be said to have an 
eternal significance—that is, significance 
in and for eternity. For it is genuinely 
part of the eternal counsel of God, called 
into being by his creative power, ground- 
ed in his providential wisdom, and trans- 
figured by his redeeming grace. Thus his- 
tory is neither a treadmill of meaningless 
recurrence nor a pattern of so-called 
‘timeless’? moments but a living fabric 
of continuous influences and a vale of 
soul-making. 

We may therefore speak of a celestial 
as well as a terrestrial history. This is his- 
tory on its divine side, as a drama and 
movement within the very life of God, 
who endures throughout all generations. 
In speaking so, we abandon once for all 
the dogma of the immobile and inert Ab- 
solute, substituting for it the doctrine of 
a. God who works patiently and perhaps 
even sufferingly to bring his eternal pur- 
pose to fruition in time. For it is impos- 
sible, as Berdyaev points out, ‘“‘to assert 
the tragic destiny of the Son of God and 
His expiatory death without at the same 
time admitting movement in the divine 
life.’’*? Creation, judgment, and redemp- 
tion all represent such an inner move- 
ment and drama within God’s own time 
as well as within man’s. History then be- 
comes the juncture of time and eternity, 
of man’s unique freedom and God’s mys- 
terious sovereignty. 

On these terms, too, the old patristic 

19 Op. cit., p. 48. 
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conception of a divine humanity becomes 
relevant again. Is it not an essential and 
germinal conviction of Christian faith 
that God became man in order that man 
might become God? Like all theological 
formulas, this one is open to misinterpre- 
tation by reason of its very brevity. But 
it is not blasphemous to regard history as 
a divine experiment for the purpose of 
redeeming humanity; this indeed is the 
only possible way in which a Christian 
can regard it. And redemption is not 
merely a negative category signifying 
deliverance; it is also a positive category 
signifying companionship and likeness. 
To quote Berdyaev once more: “History 
is, indeed, not only the revelation of God, 
but also the reciprocal revelation of man 
in God.’’?° 

A final word must be said about the 
fact that history is related to eternity by 
means of time and not in spite of it, 
which has been a major emphasis of this 
paper. When we attempt to make revela- 
tion exclusively dependent upon the Mo- 
ment, we make nonsense of the Trinity 
and gratuitous mystification out of the 
mystery of the cross. If God discloses 
himself in history anywhere at all, then 
the whole of history becomes his creature 
and concern. This means that the se- 
quences and regularities of history, as 
well as its changes, its continuities no 
less than its novelties, are revealing of 
his will and way with men. 

If this is true regarding revelation, still 
more is it true regarding the response to 
revelation which is faith. Existentialists 
may measure faith in terms of the Mo- 
ment, but not the Bible. The Bible, on 
the other hand, gives the distinct impres- 
sion that the Moment is a very poor in- 
dex of the authenticity of faith. Rather it 
describes faith in terms of enduring to 

2 Ibid., p. 57. 


the end, of bearing and hoping all things, 
and of founding the passing moment 
upon the rock of God’s abidingness. Not 
solipsistic intensity but corporate stead- 
fastness is the note most often struck 
with reference to faith. And the reason 
for this of course is that the Bible sees 
man’s faith as the total answer of his be- 
ing to the everlasting God, so that any 
momentary experience, however heavy 
with destiny, would be something less 
than faith. 

We may now sum up the argument of 
this paper. It rests on the belief that a 
Christian philosophy of history must 
learn to take time at least as seriously as 
non-Christian philosophies have taken it. 
This means reaching a well-reasoned 
stand on three affirmations. First, time is 
real because history, in which remem- 
bered past is linked to anticipated future 
by means of genuine duration, causing 
both past and future to live in the pres- 
ent, is also real. Second, eternity is real 
because time, which bears indubitable 
witness to its own derived, fragmentary, 
and essentially imitative character, is 
also real. And, third, history is real be- 
cause eternity, which makes, includes, 
and saves it, is also real. So understood, 
there is no cleavage between the eternal 
and the temporal other than that which 
human sin itself has made. But sin is de- 
ception as well as disobedience; and 
therefore its view of the relationship be- 
tween God’s time and man’s can scarcely 
be taken by Christian faith as the true 
one. As philosophers we are lovers of that 
wisdom which knows that He who 
changes not yet abides now and forever 
with us. And as Christians we are no less 
assured that God deals with us linearly 
and continuously, from everlasting to 
everlasting, as the Maker, Lover, and 
Keeper of all life. 





PROTESTANTISM AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


ROBERT CLEMMER* 


S WE approach the midpoint of 
the twentieth century, one of the 
most notable characteristics of 

the Western mind is its anxiety about the 
future of civilization. This concern—in 
such marked contrast to the exuberant 
confidence and optimism of the last cen- 
tury—is itself a symptom of the crisis of 
Western culture, since it is indicative of 
our doubts concerning the guiding prin- 
ciples of our civilization. Anxiety is the 
product not so much of the unknown as 
of the uncertain and its resulting inse- 
curity; and insecurity is an indication of 
lack of faith. The future has always been 
unknown, but it has not always seemed 
so nearly unintelligible. As long as faith 
remains in the validity of the basic prin- 
ciples of social organization, the un- 
known future can be faced with con- 
fidence, because as new problems arise 
they may be solved by the application of 
the old principles. But when faith is lost in 
the power of those principles to provide 
adequate answers to the questions posed 
by a changing society, then the future 
grows ominous with uncertainty and in- 
security. When the old guideposts lead 
astray or to dead ends and then finally 
disappear altogether, the apprehension 
resulting from the ordinary perils of the 
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road is increased by the lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the nature of the ulti- 
mate destination. 


I 


The mind of the West finds itself in 
just such a situation. The predominantly 
rationalistic and individualistic presup- 
positions of a bourgeois society not only 
have been called in question but have 
been vehemently denied—and not only 
in terms of abstract theory but in terms 
of radical social reorganization. The ideo- 
logical and social edifice of the bourgeois 
order is in process of rapid disintegration, 
and all the desperate attempts to avert 
a total collapse by repairing the super- 
structure have proved ineffectual be- 
cause the root of the difficulty lies in the 
inability of the old foundations to sus- 
tain the added weight of twentieth-cen- 
tury existence. No one who places a high 
estimate upon the values of a free society 
can view the situation with complacency, 
because the bourgeois dissolution threat- 
ens to carry with it into extinction the 
very significant measure of freedom 
which has already been achieved. 

That the bourgeois epoch of the last 
two centuries has been predominantly 
rationalistic, few would dispute. It is im- 
portant, however, to note the peculiar 
character of the rationalism of the liberal 
era, which distinguishes it from the medi- 
eval rationalism of scholastic theology 
and feudal society. Reason, in medieval 
thought, was not autonomous; although 
valid to the extent of its capacity, it 
could be completed only in faith. Nature 
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must ever find its consummation in 
grace. Moreover, the rational structure 
of feudal society was consciously con- 
trived and not an automatic harmony re- 
sulting from the operation of impersonal 
forces. The hierarchy of classes and sta- 
tions was regarded as a mundane coun- 
terpart or analogy of the celestial order, 
and the preservation and perpetuation of 
this social order was the object of con- 
scious purpose and planning. 

Ever since the time of Descartes, how- 
ever, the function and significance of 
reason in Western thought have under- 
gone a decisive change. Reason has be- 
come increasingly autonomous, not nec- 
essarily in the sense that revelation is ex- 
cluded or denied, but in the sense that 
reason is regarded as possessing an in- 
herent validity, apart from any supple- 
ment by or consummation in faith. 
Kant’s bifurcation of knowledge into 
pure and practical reason, or reason and 
moral faith, each with its own independ- 
ent validity, is the logical conclusion and 
classical example of this changed posi- 
tion. 

Probably the most important single 
factor in this enhanced status of reason 
was the triumph of the Cartesian-New- 
tonian scientific spirit. The human mind 
had created a rationally comprehensible 
explanation of the starry universe, and 
it was thought to be only a matter of 
time before the same mathematico-me- 
chanical method of analysis would re- 
duce the whole of existence—physical, 
biological, and human—to the operation 
of two elemental factors, matter and 
energy. The method which had produced 
such brilliant results in astronomy and 
physics in the seventeenth century was 
ostensibly applied to human psychology 
by the French materialists in the eight- 
eenth century and to social behavior by 
Comte and Spencer in the nineteenth 


century. The mysterious, the irrational, 
and the nonrational disappeared, and 
only the comprehensible remained. Even 
that most inscrutable and incompre- 
hensible of all mysteries, the nature and 
will of God, was rationally fathomed by 
the dauntless deists. 

Rationalism had individualistic and 
voluntaristic implications and _ conse- 
quences. The primary peculiarity of man 
is his reason. It is reason which dis- 
tinguishes him from the lower animals, 
for by its power he is emancipated from 
their bondage to instinctive drives and 
herd emotion. Moreover, since his reason 
is autonomous, possessing an inherent, 
self-contained validity, the rational man 
is an autonomous unit, complete within 
himself. The mainspring of his action is 
the prudential calculation of individual 
interest. And reason, as the common ele- 
ment, is also the universal bond between 
men. Since they live in contact with each 
other, these rational men perceive the 
benefit to be derived from co-operation 
for the mutual satisfaction of desires. 
Thus self-interest leacis to the creation of 
voluntary associations and the extension 
to others of the rights which the individ- 
ual demands for himself. This same ra- 
tional calculation of individual interest 
functions as an automatic check upon 
acquisitiveness and directs it into social- 
ly approved channels. 

This rationalistic individualism, or 
individualistic rationalism, ramified 
throughout the whole range of thought. 
In the sphere of political life the idea of 
inalienable, natural, rational rights 
brought about a demand for religious 
toleration, the guaranty of civil liberties, 
the protection of private property, and 
an increasing demand for political equal- 
ity. In economic thought it found expres- 
sion in the laissez faire philosophy of the 
physiocrats and Adam Smith: the de- 
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mand for the release of individual energy 
and enterprise, based on the assumption 
of a pre-established harmony of individ- 
ual and social interest, from the dead 
hand of feudal and mercantilistic re- 
striction. There can be no doubt that the 
liberal philosophy was one of the most 
powerful weapons which the bourgeoisie 
employed to defeat the ancien régime and 
to reorganize society under its own di- 
rection and for its own benefit. 

The obvious defects and hypocrisies of 
modern capitalism made it fashionable, 
for a time, to indulge, in a semi-Marxian 
vein, in a rather wholesale depreciation 
of liberal society. The experience of the 
last fifteen years, however, with totali- 
tarianisms of both the Right and the 
Left, has led most sincere democrats to a 
new appreciation of the permanently 
valid elements which are embodied not 
so much in liberalism as a philosophy as 
in the concrete reality of liberal society. 
The foundation of this area of durable 
truth is the affirmation of the ultimate 
worth of the individual, the insistence 
that all social structures and activities 
must eventually be judged by their effect 
upon the welfare of the individuals of 
which society is composed. This convic- 
tion is the product of a thousand years of 
Christian civilization and a secularized 
version of the Christian doctrine of man 
as a creature made in the image of God. 

From this fundamental conviction of 
individual worth are derived the prin- 
ciples which constitute the permanently 
valid contribution of the liberal era to the 
creation of a free society, the elements 
which must form the basis of any demo- 
cratic order, either capitalist or socialist: 
the absence of as many restraints to the 
freedom of the individual as is com- 
patible with the similar freedom of 
others; the preservation of this area un- 
regulated by external authority, by de- 


fining the functions of the state and lim- 
iting the scope of its activity; the in- 
sistence on the amenability of the state 
to the will of the majority by maintain- 
ing its representative character, since 


only a government “of the people’’ and 
“by the people” may be trusted to be 
“for the people’’; the right of individuals 
and minority groups to dissent from the 
opinion of the majority, to give expres- 
sion to their dissent, and to change the 
personnel and policy of the government 
by duly constituted means; and, finally, 
the buttressing of these politico-legal 
rights by economic rights: the retention 
of individual choice in decisive areas of 
economic functioning, such as freedom 
of occupational selection and choice in 
consumption; and the preservation of 
those forms of private property, particu- 
lariy in consumers’ goods, which protect 
the individual without exploiting society. 
It is to the everlasting credit of liberal- 
ism that, during the century from the 
Congress of Vienna to the outbreak of 
the first World War (1815-1914), these 
standards were more fully embodied in 
the structure of society and these rights 
were more completely enjoyed by a 
larger number of people than ever before 
in human history. 

Despite this imposing achievement, it 
is an incontrovertible fact that the 
twentieth century is witnessing the dis- 
integration of the bourgeois world. Un- 
der the impact of two world wars, a 
world-wide economic depression, and 
two social-revolutionary movements, the 
bourgeois order has completely disap- 
peared in eastern Europe and has been 
drastically modified in central and west- 
ern Europe. Only in the United States 
and some of the British dominions has it 
been able to survive with anything like 
its old vitality and in anything closely re- 
sembling its old form. That order is pass- 
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ing away beyond any possibility of re- 
call, and it is falling victim not to ex- 
ternal invaders but to what Ortega y 
Gasset has called the ‘“‘vertical invaders,”’ 
the “mass men” who have grown up 
within the order itself and who are its 
legitimate but unacknowledged  off- 
spring. The major weaknesses of liberal- 
ism, in both theory and practice, have 
been central rather than peripheral: in its 
rationalism and individualism. 

As has already been indicated, the 
basic presupposition of the liberal philos- 
ophy is the essential rationality of man, 
as an integral part of a rationally com- 
prehensible universe. The almost com- 
plete annihilation of this rationalistic 
assumption in the thought and historical 
experience of the past century and a half 
has dealt a mortal blow to this philoso- 
phy. In the early part of the liberal era 
the events of the French Revolution and 


the Napoleonic period demonstrated that 
when men are completely freed from the 
restraints of historic institutions and so- 
cial structures, they almost inevitably fall 
into excesses which belie their professed 


allegiance to reason. Similarly, the 
growth of monopoly and the social evils 
accompanying the advance of industrial 
capitalism strikingly contradicted the as- 
sumption of the automatic coincidence of 
individual and social interest. It ap- 
peared that human acquisitiveness is 
likely to become excessive rather than to 
remain rationally moderate in the ab- 
sence of controls to protect the welfare of 
society. Moreover, the development of 
psychology, in both its empirico-experi- 
mental and its analytical or “depth” 
schools, uncovered more and more evi- 
dence which cenied the essential ration- 
ality of human nature and behavior. Sig- 
nificantly enough, in Freudian psychol- 
ogy the term “rationalization” refers not 
to truth but to self-deception. The last 


remaining support to the foundation of 
rationalism was undermined by the de- 
velopments in the field of radioactivity 
and nuclear physics, culminating in the 
relativity theory of Einstein. The essen- 
tially simple, mechanical, Newtonian 
universe was dissolved in the mystery of 
the indeterminate space-time unity. 
Thus, the discoveries of physical science, 
which had done so much in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries to es- 
tablish the liberal Weltanschauung, now 
in the twentieth century celivered the 
coup de grace to the same world view. 
And, finally, as if to ratify in practice 
what had already been enacted in 
thought, the brutalities of two world 
wars and the “synthetic barbarism” of 
naziism laid bare an irrational, demonic 
substratum of human nature whose very 
existence had been cenied, in principle, 
by liberal rationalism. 

In the bourgeois social geometry the 
major propositions derived from the ra- 
tionalistic axioms were individualism and 
voluntarism. Since the dynamic of his- 
tory has annihilated the axioms, the dis- 
solution of the derived propositions has 
inevitably followed. The essentially at- 
omistic and mechanical character of the 
individualistic-voluntaristic interpreta- 
tion of human behavior has proved in- 
capable of illuminating the depth and 
complexity of human nature. Men are 
not consistent egoists; they are by nature 
social beings, as Aristotle long ago ob- 
served. Human personality possesses a 
capacity for modification through the in- 
terpenetration of other personalities and 
the ability to transcend the interests of 
the self. This capacity for self-transcend- 
ence drives men to relate themselves to a 
world of meaning beyond themselves and 
to share goals and purposes with their 
fellows which demand of them loyalty 
and self-sacrifice. The ignoring of this 
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crucial area of human experience tended 
to give liberalism a superficial under- 
standing of both social solidarity and 
creativity. Virtually all antiliberal move- 
ments have emphasized this point and 
have promised the ‘mass man” release 
from his intolerable isolation through a 
meaningful participation in the social 
whole. However, all such attempts have, 
to date, either failed to supplant liberal- 
ism or have swung to the opposite ex- 
treme of rejecting it completely, thus 
eliminating the true along with the false 
in its thought and practice. 

Beginning in the later part of the 
eighteenth century, Rousseau started a 
revolt against rationalism which came to 
full flower in the Romantic movement. 
He declared that man is, fundamentally, 
not intellect or reason but emotion and 
will. Moreover, society is not merely the 
sum total of all individuals but is itself 
“a moral being possessed of a will.”’ This 
“general will’ represents the well-being 
of society which transcends the personal 
interests of its individual members. For 
Locke, social organization was merely 
an instrument for safeguarding the in- 
herent, natural rights of the individual; 
for Rousseau, society itself is the su- 
preme value from which all individual 
rights are derived. Thus Rousseau pre- 
pared the way for a swing to the collec- 
tivistic extreme and became, thereby, 
the prophet not only of liberal democracy 
but also of totalitarianism, in both its 
fascist and communist varieties. In addi- 
tion, probably the most lasting social re- 
sult of the Romantic movement stem- 
ming from Rousseau was the impetus it 
gave to the growth and spread of modern 
nationalism. 

The other significant reaction to ra- 
tionalism and individualism, at the end 
of the eighteenth and in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, was German 


idealism. But its culmination, in the 
philosophy of Hegel, witnessed the re- 
vival of rationalism in a more compre- 
hensive form than had ever before ex- 
isted. And, according to this philosophy, 
the end of the process by which the abso- 
lute, Reason or Spirit, actualizes itself in 
history is not the free individual but the 
state, which ‘“‘exists for its own sake,” 
which is “the object of history,” “the 
march of God on earth.”’ Thus, another 
attempt to remedy the defects of ra- 
tionalistic individualism _ pointed, 
through Hegel, toward antidemocratic 
ends: to the nationalistic statism of 
Treitschke, William II, and Hitler, on 
the one hand, and the proletarian dic- 
tatorship of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, on 
the other. 

Up to the time of the first World War 
social thought and action in the Anglo- 
American world—that part of Western 
society most completely informed and 
directed by bourgeois principles—was 
largely a series of variations on the old 
liberal theme. To be sure, policies were 
adopted—such as the antitrust laws in 
the United States and the Factory Acts 
in Great Britain—which contradicted, at 
least by implication, the liberal tenet of 
automatic harmony. But these were the 
exceptions to the general rule, and the 
pragmatic Anglo-American mind was 
not very much concerned about the 
problem posed by this discrepancy be- 
tween precept and practice. It took the 
war and the establishment of communist 
and fascist dictatorships, by which liber- 
alism and all its works were explicitly re- 
pudiated, to bring about a general re- 
examination of the philosophical bases 
of democratic society. Not until then was 
it widely recognized that the ideas of the 
Enlightenment were no longer adequate 
to provide a firm foundation for a free so- 
ciety; not profound enough, indeed, to 
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justify and defend that measure of free- 
dom which the bourgeois order had al- 
ready achieved. The creation of a more 
organic philosophy of social organiza- 
tion, but one which will preserve the 
valid elements in liberal thought, is the 
most critical social problem facing the 
Western mind. 


II 


Not only have the last two centuries 
witnessed the triumph of the bourgeoisie ; 
they have also witnessed the triumph of 
Protestantism. The decline of Spain in 
the seventeenth century and of France in 
the second half of the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth centuries marked the 
eclipse of the two principal Catholic pow- 
ers and the emergence of Protestant na- 
tions as the prime molders of Western 
life and destiny. The nineteenth century 
was the Protestant century. At the be- 
ginning of the century Britain and Prus- 
sia united to defeat France at Waterloo, 
in the third quarter Prussia humbled 
Austria and France, and at its very end 
the United States conquered Spain. It 
is not too much to say that these events 
symbolize the relative influence of Prot- 
estant and Catholic nations in the forma- 
tion of the total cultural pattern of the 
West. The military successes were indica- 
tive of the existence of stronger econo- 
mies and more efficient and effective 
forms of social organization in the victor 
nations. To maintain that these material 
and political factors are irrelevant as 
criteria for judging the relative power of 
religious forces is, by implication, to 
deny that religion has played any sig- 
nificant part in the intellectual and social 
constitution of either Protestant or 
Roman Catholic countries. It would 
seem, therefore, correct to say that, in 
terms of general culture, the bourgeois 
era of the past two centuries, in so far as 


OF RELIGION 


it has had a religious character, has been 
a predominantly Protestant era. 

The Protestantism of this epoch, how- 
ever, was very different from the classical 
Protestantism of the sixteenth century. 
It was a Protestantism which, to a very 
large extent, had assumed the general 
character of the intellectual and social 
currents of the age. Indeed, a good case 
has been made by Weber, Troeltsch, 
Tawney, etc., for the idea that the bour- 
geois spirit had its roots in religious con- 
ceptions. It is certainly not without sig- 
nificance that John Locke was both the 
political and the social philosopher of the 
bourgeois Revolution of 1688 and the 
perfect latitudinarian—the first in a line 
of development which passed from the 
supranaturalistic rationalism of Clarke 
and Toland through the increasingly 
critical deism of Tindall, Morgan, Col- 
lins, and Woolston and ended in the 
skepticism of Hume. Eighteenth-century 
religious thought was predominantly ra- 
tionalistic. Deistic rationalism had its 
orthodox counterpart in the supranat- 
uralistic rationalism of Britain and Prot- 
estant scholasticism on the Continent of 
Europe. Both evangelicalism in Britain 
and pietism on the Continent were gen- 
erated as reactions to this rationalism 
and, in their emphasis upon feeling and 
will, might well be regarded as forms of 
religious romanticism. But in terms of 
individualism and voluntarism these 
movements represented the basic out- 
look of the eighteenth century in one of 
its most extreme forms. To the Evan- 
gelical' and the pietist, the immediacy of 

‘At this place and hereafter when the word 
‘‘Evangelical’”’ is capitalized, it refers not to the 
generic sense of the word, in which it is synonymous 
with “Protestant” as opposed to “Roman Catholic,” 
but to its more specific meaning in connection with 
the particular kind of Protestant piety which grew 
out of the Anglo-American revivals of the eighteenth 
century. 
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the Spirit’s action upon the individual is 
the factor of primary, if not exclusive, 
significance. Historic creeds, liturgical 
forms, and ecclesiastical structures are 
all regarded as minor considerations, if, 
indeed, they are not rejected as positive 
obstacles to the freedom of the Spirit. 
The sacraments become merely symbols 
without any special grace-imparting 
efficacy, and the church becomes simply 
a’voluntary association of believers pos- 
sessing religious utility. 

It was in America that these eight- 
eenth-century ideas were most com- 
pletely incarnated in terms of general 
culture and social structures. A consid- 
erable portion of its inhabitants had been 
drawn, originally, from the hotbeds of 
European religious and political radi- 
calism, and the experience of frontier life 
had done nothing to diminish their non- 
conformity. The fictitious “social con- 
tract” of Locke and Rousseau had be- 
come a reality again and again, culminat- 
ing in the creation of the federal union. 
The opportunities afforded by a virgin 
continent and the absence, in general, of 
feudal restrictions permitted the growth 
of a free-market economy of exceptional 
purity. Probably never before or since 
had it been so nearly true that men are 
led, ‘‘as by an invisible hand,” to serve 
the common interest by seeking their 
own. Moreover, virtually the whoie of 
American life was infused with the ethos 
of radical Protestantism, on the one 
hand, and the rationalistic Enlighten- 
ment, on the other. The Pilgrim sepa- 
ratists of Plymouth, the Independents of 
Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut, the 
Baptists of Rhode Island, and the Quak- 
ers of Pennsylvania represented, in both 
polity and doctrine, the extreme left 
wing of English Puritanism, the sector 
most completely dominated by individ- 
ualistic and voluntaristic ideologies. The 


Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, although 
closer to classical Calvinism, were also 
informed by a Puritan spirit.? The Dutch 
and German Reformed and the Luther- 
ans of the middle colonies and the south, 
were, along with the German sectarians 
of Pennsylvania, profoundly influenced 
by Continental pietism. And, finally, the 
Methodists owed their very existence to 
the Evangelical movement of the eight- 
eenth century. All these groups partici- 
pated in the “Great Awakening,” prob- 
ably the ‘“‘most far-reaching social move- 
ment of the whole colonial period.” 

In the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century English latitudinarianism and 
deism became widespread, especially 
among the educated classes. This influ- 
ence, to which Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence gave such classic expres- 
sion, had results which need no elabora- 
tion. The American Revolution, as an 
intellectual movement, might be said to 
have been effected by the confluence of 
these two streams: radical Protestantism 
and Enlightenment rationalism. In the 
minds of men like Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams, they were inseparably 
united in what might be called a political 
communicatio idiomatum. 

Needless to say, the libertarian ethos 
produced by this peculiar compound did 
not disappear with the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Forced into submission during 
the Federalist decade at the end of the 
century, it recovered its power under Jef- 
ferson and went on to achieve its greatest 
triumph in the “age of Jackson.” It is 
probably no accident that the classes 
supporting Jackson—the laborers, arti- 

* The failure to distinguish between classical Cal- 
vinism, particularly on the Continent of Europe, and 
British Puritanism is one of the basic weaknesses of 
Ralph Barton Perry’s recent book, Puritanism and 
Democracy (New York: Vanguard Press, 1944). 

3 William Warren Sweet,.The Story of Religion in 
America (New York: Harper & Bros., 1939), p. 201. 
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sans, and small traders in the east, and 
the small farmers in the south and west— 
were also the classes most represented in 
the membership of the revivalist 
churches. Might not the Jacksonian con- 
viction that all ‘‘men of intelligence may 
readily qualify themselves” for the per- 
formance of the duties of public office be 
the political expression of the mind which 
regarded any sincere believer, with but 
a minimum of theological training, to be 
qualified for public preaching, exhorting, 
and teaching? Thus American religion 
was an integral part of, and participated 
fully in, the liberal spirit which dominat- 
ed American thought and _ culture 


throughout the nineteenth century. 


III 


If the foregoing analysis has any meas- 
ure of validity, it is of decisive impor- 
tance in the debate between Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism con- 
cerning the credit for the achievements 
and responsibility for the failures of mod- 
ern Western civilization. The Roman 
church minimizes the role of Protes- 
tantism in the creation of a democratic 
society and, at the same time, attempts 
to saddle Protestantism with the princi- 
pal responsibility for the crisis of West- 
ern culture. The atomization of society, 
with its accompanying moral disintegra- 
tion, is the direct result, it is said, of the 
destruction of the unity of Christendom 
in the sixteenth century. Protestants, on 
the other hand, while eager to claim 
most of the credit for the achievements 
of the civilization of modern Europe and 
North America, are very reluctant to as- 
sume any responsibility for its deficien- 
cies and failures. Adopting the apolo- 
getic of the bourgeois man, they stoutly 
maintain that the crisis of Western cul- 
ture is to be attributed not to any basic 
defect in the liberal conception and struc- 
ture of society but to the remains and 


the recrudescence of the superstition, cor- 
ruption, obscurantism, and authoritari- 
anism most perfectly embodied in the 
Roman Catholic church. 

Both these positions are involved in 
palpable contradiction. If, on the one 
hand, the influence of Protestantism in 
the modern world has been so decisive 
that the disintegration of Western cul- 
ture is to be attributed primarily to it, 
then, by the same token, it cannot logi- 
cally be deprived of a major share of the 
credit for the achievements of modern 
culture. On the other hand, if Protes- 
tantism has been as influential as its ad- 
herents and advocates claim, it cannot 
dissociate itself from responsibility for 
the defects inherent in the culture of 
which it is a prime constituent element. 
The truth of the matter would seem to be 
that, since the religious character of the 
dominant portion of Western society in 
the last two centuries has been predomii- 
nantly Protestant, Protestantism must 
share directly in both the praise and the 
blame for the successes and failures of 
that society. 

It has already been indicated that the 
Protestantism of the liberal era largely 
accommodated itself to, and participated 
in, the spirit of the age. Roman Catholi 
cism, on the other hand, with its nostal- 
gia for a social structure built according 
to a hierarchical plan and under the 
guidance of the church, has always been, 
if not an alien, at least only a naturalized 
citizen of the modern world. This re- 
fusal to accept the presuppositions of 
liberalism, particularly its economic as- 
sumptions, has resulted, at its best, in a 
protest against exploitation and a con- 
cern for the interests of the social whole 
which is less equivocal than that found in 
most Protestant groups; at its worst, as 
in contemporary Spain, it has formed a 
partnership with the most intransigent 
reaction and fascist tyranny. There can 
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be little doubt that substantial credit for 
the relative dominance of Protestantism 
in the last two centuries must be at- 
tributed to the fact that it was more con- 
genial to the bourgeois spirit than was 
Roman Catholicism. In the beginning, 
the rationalistic and individualistic prin- 
ciples of liberalism were instruments of 
liberation from the bonds of obscurant- 
ism and the remnants of, feudal restric- 
tions; similar emphases on the part of 
Protestantism made it a colaborer, if not 
a senior partner, in the struggle for eman- 
cipation and enabled it to share in the re- 
wards of victory in the heyday of liberal- 
ism. But the liberal epoch is now fast 
drawing to a close; its analysis of the hu- 
man situation has been convicted of 


superficiality, and, all too frequently, its 
tenets have been transformed into bul- 
warks of reaction and a camouflage for 
privilege. A free society demands a firm- 
er, more rugged foundation if it is to be 
preserved and advanced. If, then, Prot- 


estantism continues to be identified with 
those aspects of bourgeois ideology—ra- 
tionalism, individualism, and_ volun- 
tarism—which, in particular, have been 
tried and found wanting, then it will suf- 
fer a similar eclipse and share the same 
ultimate extinction. It is, therefore, of 
decisive importance that this issue be 
clearly understood and squarely faced: 
the fate of Protestantism (not, however, 
the fate of the Holy Catholic Church, 
against which the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail) is inseparably linked with the 
fate of a free society; but a free society 
cannot be perpetuated and extended by 
a reiteration of the ideas and an appeal 
to the practices of a dying social order. 


IV 
It is certainly unnecessary, at this 
late date, to argue the fact that there is 
a tremendous difference between the 
Protestantism of the Reformation and 


that of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The social implications of this 
fact have been brilliantly analyzed by 
Ernst Troeltsch, and the fact itself has 
become the principal emphasis of the 
neo-orthodox development in contem- 
porary theology. In its negative aspect 
this movement has been largely a polemic 
against the accommodation and reconcil- 
iation of the “foolishness” of the Gospel 
to the rationalistic spirit of the Enlight- 
enment. On its positive side, it has been 
characterized by a new appreciation and 
a reaffirmation of the profundities in the 
Reformers’ understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith. It is only natural that the 
chief American representative of this de- 
velopment, Reinhold Niebuhr, should 
emphasize the significance of Reforma- 
tion thought for the problems of social 
ethics and the general interpretation of 
culture. He has, in particular, insisted 
upon the validity and relevance of the 
modest estimate of man and the possi- 
bilities of historical achievement which 
characterized the thought of the Ref- 
ormation in contrast to the utopianism 
derived from the Renaissance. On the 
other hand, he has been eager to recog- 
nize the element of truth in modern pro- 
gressivism and has proposed a synthesis 
in which history is regarded as dynamic 
and meaningful but not ultimately re- 
demptive.* It is the conviction of the 
present writer that, in a similar fashion, 
Niebuhr’s general analysis is of great 
value to our understanding of the contri- 
bution which the Reformation has to 
make to the solution of another perpetual 
problem—the relationship of the indi 
vidual to society. 

The uniqueness of classical Protes- 
tant thought concerning the nature of 

4Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of 
Man, Vol. Il (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1943), chap. vii; and Faith and History (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), passim. 
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the individual and his relationship to 
society—as contrasted with that of 
Roman Catholicism, on the one hand, 
and the Protestantism of the liberal era, 
on the other—is probably best illustrated 
in terms of the widely diverging inter- 
pretations of the sacraments and the 
church. 

“Neither the true faith of the one 
baptising, nor the faith of the one bap- 
tised, is necessary, because the sacra- 
ment is accomplished, not by the right- 
eousness of the man who gives it, nor of 
him who receives it, but by the power of 
God.’’s This quotation from Thomas 
Aquinas illustrates perfectly the imper- 
sonal and heteronomous character of 
Roman Catholic sacramentalism. Except 
in the case of penance, faith is not a nec- 
essary condition of the efficacious recep- 
tion of the sacraments; they convey 
grace physically, by virtue of the act per- 
formed (ex opere operato). A sacramen- 
tal act is, therefore, not primarily the oc- 
casion of a ‘‘divine-human encounter,” a 
personal relationship between God and 
man; it is a transaction in which man is 
the recipient or object of a miraculous, 
divine power, apart from any positive, 
personal conditions or qualifications. 

The attitude toward the sacraments 
of the rationalistic and Evangelical Prot- 
estants of the liberal era represents a 
viewpoint which is, in some respects, the 
very antithesis of the Roman Catholic 
but which is, nevertheless, equally heter- 
onomous. Informed by the spirit of the 
Enlightenment, rationalistic Protestant- 
ism created a body-mind dualism in 
which the physical, by reason of its 
finiteness, is depreciated; while the ra- 
tional mind, because of its ostensibly un- 


5 Theologia dogmatica ad mentem St. Thomas 
Aquinitatis (1899), III, p. 104. Quoted in Alexander 
Barclay, The Protestant Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
(Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie & Co., 1927), p. 3. 


limited character, is identified with the 
spiritual element in man. Pietism and 
Evangelicalism, although originally gen- 
erated as reactions to excessive intel- 
lectualism and rationalism, developed an 
inner-outer dualism which eventually 
came to the same thing. Thus the Prot- 
estantism of the liberal epoch, in both its 
rationalistic and Evangelical forms, mini- 
mized the external and objective in reli- 
gion and placed almost exclusive em- 
phasis upon the inner and subjective, 
whether of mind or feelings. 

This subjectivistic spirit, especially in 
America, found expression in an attitude 
toward the sacraments which is very 
similar to that held by Zwingli, the Ana- 
baptists, and the Socinians in the six- 
teenth century. While only the Quakers 
went to the autonomous extreme of 
eliminating all external sacramental acts, 
other denominations retained baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper simply in obedi- 
ence to the divine command. The Bap- 
tists explicitly adopted this viewpoint, 
and the rank and file of both the clergy 
and the laity in the historic sacramental 
churches—Methodist, Presbyterian, Re- 
formed, and even, for a time, the Lu- 
theran—implicitly accepted it, although 
the official creedal position of the 
churches remained unchanged. In this 
view the sacraments are regarded as 
solemn commemorative acts, significant 
exhibitions of spiritual truth, and the 
divinely instituted instruments of Chris- 
tian profession; but Christ is not person- 
ally present, except, of course, as he is 
perpetually present, in the Spirit, to all 
believers at all times. The sacraments 
possess no special grace-imparting eff- 
cacy. 

This development is most vividly il- 
lustrated by the almost universal adop- 
tion of a bald Zwinglian conception of the 
Lord’s Supper. In this respect, as in so 
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many others, Jonathan Edwards is repre- 
sentative of the main stream of American 
Protestant thought. In his work, On Full 
Communion, he explains the nature of the 
Eucharist by the use of an analogy. 


The sacramental elements in the Lord’s 
Supper do represent Christ as a party in cove- 
nant, as truly as a proxy represents a prince toa 
foreign lady in her marriage; and our taking 
those elements is as truly a professing to accept 
Christ, as in the other case the lady’s taking the 
proxy is her professing to accept the prince as 
her husband. Or the matter may be more fitly 
represented by this similitude: it is as if a prince 
should send an ambassador to a woman in a 
foreign land, proposing marriage, and by his 
ambassador should send her his picture, and 
should desire her to manifest her acceptance of 
his suit, not only by professing her acceptance 
in words to his ambassador, but in token of her 
sincerity openly to take or accept that pic- 
ture, and so seal her profession, by thus repre- 
senting the matter over again by a symbolical 
action.® 


Quotations could be multiplied from 
the writings of the Edwardians to prove 
that on this point Edwards and his fol- 
lowers were at one with their Arminian 
and Unitarian opponents. Even Charles 
Hodge of Princeton, that implacable 
critic of the ‘‘New Divinity” and cham- 
pion of the Westminster standards, held 
to a doctrine of the Lord’s Supper which 
he admitted was very different from that 
of John Calvin. And when John W. 
Nevin and Philip Schaff set about, in the 
midcle of the nineteenth century, to re- 
vive the classical Reformed view, they 
were assailed on all sides as Romanizers. 

It is certainly clear that the view rep- 
resented by the quotation from Edwards 
is what someone has called the doctrine 
of the ‘‘real absence” of Christ. The effi- 
cacy of the sacrament consists not in the 
strengthening of faith by the bestowal of 
an objective, supernatural grace but in 


6 Jonathan Edwards, Works (New York: Leavitt, 
Trow & Co., 1844), I, 146. 


the subjective mental and emotional re- 
juvenation which results from the con- 
centration of thought and attention upon 
holy things. Thus, while in Roman 
Catholic sacramentalism only God need 
be active, in the sacramental view of the 
Protestantism of the liberal period only 
man is active. In both cases the essential 
idea of a sacrament—as an occasion in 
which there is an immediate, personal 
correspondence, in a peculiarly full way, 
between Christ and the believer—is lost, 
and the result is an essentially heterono- 
mous conception and practice. 

When we turn from the rationalism 
and subjectivism of the liberal era to the 
thought of the Reformers, we enter a 
realm with an entirely different atmos- 
phere. Here is no body-mind dualism in 
which man’s spiritual nature is identified 
with his reason. The blunt Luther, in- 
deed, castigates the autonomous reason 
as “the Devil’s whore.”’ Nor is there any 
inner-outer dualism in which the spiritual 
is restricted to the inner and subjective. 
Man is a unity, and his spiritual nature, 
his imago dei, is nzither his reason nor his 
feelings but his freedom, his capacity to 
relate himself to a world of meaning be- 
yond himself. It is this freedom which 
makes him not only an individual but a 
person. The lower animals achieve indi- 
viduality; some few possess at least an 
embryonic reason; but only man pos 
sesses personal freedom. The basic prob- 
lem of human existence, therefore, is not 
the reconciliation of a limited body with 
a universal mind but the restoration of 
freedom to the body-mind unity which 
has become enslaved by making itself or 
some other finite good the center of 
meaning. In other words, the human 
malady is not ignorance but sin, and the 
remedy is not enlightenment but redemp- 
tion. And redemption is the restoration of 
personal fellowship with God, involving 
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the renovation of the whole man, the re- 
construction of the basis of the entire 
personality. 

It is the insistence upon the centrality 
of the personal which constitutes the 
hallmark of classical Protestantism, and 
this emphasis is probably most vividly 
illustrated in its sacramentalism. The 
Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican’ doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper, in particular, 
was an attempt to preserve the intensely 
personal character of the sacraments, as 
an encounter with and an apprehension 
of Christ, and to prevent deviation, 
either to the right (Rome) or to the left 
(Zurich). There is no more perfect illus- 
tration of the difference between the spir- 
it of the Reformation and that of the 
Protestantism of the liberal era, even in 
its most orthodox form, than is to be 
found in the contrast between Jonathan 
Edwards’ view of the Eucharist, quoted 
above, and the view of Luther and Cal- 
vin. It is, in itself, significant that to this 
day Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
ner is usually associated with that of 
Zwingli, whereas, in fact, it was essen- 
tially the same as Luther’s. Both Luther 
and Calvin rejected Roman Catholic 
transubstantiation and “magical” effi- 
cacy, on the one hand, and the simply 
memorial and allegorical view of Zwingli 
and the Anabaptists, on the other. For 
both Luther and Calvin the Lord’s Sup- 
per is primarily the occasion of a personal 
correspondence between Christ and the 
individual Christian, in a fuller and more 
complete sense than is achieved in any 
other way. On the one side, Christ is 
truly present, exhibited, and offered, in 


7 The Anglican doctrine of the sacraments is not 
given special treatment because it was, in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, a characteristically English compro- 
mise and compound of Lutheranism and Calvinism, 
and at the present time it runs the full gamut of 
sacramental doctrine from transubstantiation to the 
purest Zwinglianism. 





his full divine-humanity, apart from the 
faith or lack of faith of the communi- 
cants; on the other side, the efficacy of 
the sacrament is conditioned by faith, the 
response to the divine initiative in which 
Christ’s offer of himself is accepted. 
These points of agreement between 
Luther and Calvin are far more funda- 
mental than their disagreement as to the 
mode of Christ’s presence. For Luther, 
Christ is present in such a fashion—‘“‘7n, 
with, and under” the elements—that he 
is eaten, though not efficaciously, even 
by those who are without faith; while for 
Calvin, Christ is present with but not in 
and under the elements and is, therefore, 
received only by those who eat and drink 
in faith. Despite this difference, the es- 
sential unity of the two great Reformers 
is demonstrated by the fact that Calvin, 
while at Strasbourg, signed the Augsburg 
Confession and that Melancthon, Lu- 
ther’s friend and spiritualheir, inthelatter 
part of his life accepted Calvin’s view of 
the nature of Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist.*® 

There could be no clearer or more 
vivid illustration of the essentially the- 
onomous character of classical Reformed 
sacramentalism than the words of Calvin 
in the Fourth Book of the /nstitutes of the 
Christian Religion.® 

Nor am I satisfied with those persons, who, 
after having acknowledged that we have some 
communion with Christ, when they mean to de- 
scribe it, represent us merely as partakers of his 
Spirit, but make no mention of his flesh and 
blood. ... Though all these things are con- 
nected with faith, yet I leave no room for this 
cavil; as though, when I say that Christ is re- 

* The interpretation of the relationship between 
the views of Luther and Calvin regarding the Lord’s 
Supper follows that of John W. Nevin, The M ystical 
Presence: A Vindication of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist (Philadelphia: S. R. 
Fisher & Co., 1846), and Barclay, op. cit. 

¥ John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 


Book IV, 17, vii, xi. 
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ceived by faith, I intend that he is received 
merely in the understanding and imagination; 
for the promises present him to us, not that we 
may rest in mere contemplation and simple 
knowledge, but that we may enjoy a real par- 
ticipation of him. And, in fact, I see not how 
any man can attain a solid confidence that he 
has redemption and righteousness in the cross of 
Christ, and life in his death, unless he first has a 
real communion with Christ himself; for those 
blessings would never be imparted to us, if 
Christ did not first make himself ours. I say, 
therefore, that in the mystery of the supper, 
under the symbols of bread and wine, Christ is 
truly exhibited to us, even his body and blood, 
in which he has fulfilled all obedience to procure 
our justification. And the design of this exhibi- 
tion is, first, that we may be united into one 
body with him, and, secondly, that being made 
partakers of his substance, we may experience 
his power in the communion of all blessings." 


For Calvin, then, as for Luther, a 
sacrament is an instrument or occasion 
for the bestowal of an objective, divine 
grace, which is present independent of 
faith but which is apprehended or effi- 
caciously received only in faith. And this 


grace is nothing other than communion 
with the person of Christ himself—not 
merely his doctrine or promises, not sim- 
ply his merits and blessings, not only the 
gifts of his Spirit, but Christ himself, in 
his complete divine-humanity. It is he 
who confronts us, person to person; it is 
he who demands a Cecision of us, to re- 
spond to him in faith; it is he who offers 
us himself, “that being made partakers 
of his substance, we may experience his 
power in the communication of all bless- 
ings.’ Thus the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments is the most dramatic representa- 
tion of the classical Reformation’s con- 
ception of the radical, personal-existen- 

1 Should it be supposed that this view of the 
Lord’s Supper is peculiar to Calvin and not that of 
classical Reformed theology as a whole, let the fol- 
lowing confessions be consulted: Galli¢, Arts. 36 and 
37; Belgic, Art. 35; Second Helvetic, Art. 21; Old 
Scotch, Art. 21; Heidelberg Catechism, Questions 75, 


7 6, and 79; Westminster, chap. 29, vii. 


tial character of faith—as not simply an 
affirmation of the mind or a heightening 
of the emotions or even a redirection of 
the will but as a total response of the 
whole man when confronted by the living 
God. 
Vv 

The corollary of the Reformation con- 
ception of man as a free person is the doc- 
trine of the church as the communion or 
community of saints. As in the case of the 
sacraments, the doctrine of the church 
in classical Protesté .tism is essentially 
different from that of Roman Catholi- 
cism, on the one hand, and from ration- 
alistic and Evangelical Protestantism, on 
the other. Consistent with its doctrine of 
the sacraments, the Roman church de- 
nies the validity of the Protestant dis- 
tinction between the visible and the in- 
visible church and makes salvation vir- 
tually coincident with participation in 
its communion. If grace is mediated to 
men only through objective sacramental 
acts, administered by a priesily hier- 
archy, and if the sacraments convey 
grace physically, then to receive the sac- 
raments is, in itself, to be united to 
Christ and to possess salvation, while to 
be deprived of the sacraments is to be 
separated from Christ and, therefore, 
from salvation. The result of this view of 
the nature of the church, as Professor 
Pauck has indicated in his recent article 
in Theology Today, is depersonalization 
and deindividualization."’ The church is 
analogous to a machine in which the in- 
dividual Christian is simply a cog whose 
existence is meaningless apart from its 
functioning in the machine. The individ- 
ual loses his freedom because he is ‘‘auto- 
matically” inserted into the machine by 

"Wilhelm Pauck, “Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism,’ Theology Today, 1V (January, 
1943), 401-05 
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being made the object or recipient of a 
“magical” power, independent of any 
positive response on his part. And with 
the loss of freedom no real community is 
possible, since the essence of community 
is the self-giving of free persons; but he is 
only ‘“‘mechanically”’ related to the other 
individuals. 

The doctrine of the church of both ra- 
tionalistic and Evangelical Protestantism 
of the liberal epoch is, in many respects, 
the very antithesis of that of Roman 
Catholicism, and yet its results, in terms 
of the failure to achieve community, are 
remarkably similar. Accompanying and 
corresponding to the intellectualistic in- 
terpretation of the sacraments has gone 
an individualistic and voluntaristic con- 
ception of the church. Each believer be- 
comes a Christian through the establish- 
ment of a direct, separate, individual re- 
lationship to God; as a result, he also be- 
comes a member of the “invisible” 
church, since that is simply the collective 
term used to refer to the whole number 
of individuals so related. And, by associ- 
ating himself with other professing Chris- 
tians, he enters the “visible” church. 
Just as the individuals in John Locke’s 
voluntary society obtain no rights which 
they did not already possess as individ- 
uals in the “state of nature,” so the in- 
dividual is a Christian apart from his 
membership in either the ‘“invisible’’ or 
the “visible” church. His participation 
and affiliation in both cases is simply the 
by-product of his individual status as a 
“child of God.’ The church, therefore, 
as an association of believers, differs from 
other voluntary associations only by vir- 
tue of its unique purpose—the worship 
of God and the performance of his will. 
It is an organization with which the be- 
liever becomes affiliated because of its re- 
ligious utility; it is the medium through 
which he supplies and is supplied with in- 
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spiration, encouragement, and assistance 
for the achievement of this purpose.” 


If, in this view, the individual is not 
depersonalized, neither, on the other 
hand, does he fully attain to personality 


by going beyond himself to become or- 
ganically related to his fellow-Christians. 


The church is analogous to a brick build- 
ing in which the bricks represent indi- 
vidual Christians. Although they func- 


tion effectively only as they are related to 
each other in a definite structural pat- 


tern, their essential “brickness,” or 
status as Christians, is neither derived 


from nor dependent upon their place in 
the building. In the most extremely in- 


* Tt is this conception of the church which Pro- 
fessor Pauck presented in the article mentioned 
above, ‘“The Church as Protestants understand it is 
therefore primarily a fellowship of believers. It con- 
sists of all those who, having heard the Word, each 
for himself in his own particular inward and outward 
situation, relate themselves to their fellow-believers 
and to all men in the spirit of faith and love which 
the Word induces in them. This Church originates 
only when men congregate (gather as listeners) 
around the Word, commonly as it is expounded by 
preaching on the basis of the testimony of the Bible, 
but it is realized fully only in the believers’ fellow- 
ship of love” (ibid., p. 470). 

With this view of its nature, it is not an accident 
that Professor Pauck takes a further step in the di- 
rection of extreme individualism by eliminating ‘‘the 
right administration of the sacraments” as a neces- 
sary part of the definition of the church. If the 
“Church originates only when men congregate 
(gather as listeners) around the Word’’; if the 
church comes into being only when a group of people 
who, having become Christians individually, are 
gathered together to listen to preaching; then even 
association is unnecessary (except in the sense of 
temporary spatial propinquity), and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments must be eliminated from the 
definition because it implies the existence of a func- 
tioning, empirical institution. If the church exists 
simply ‘‘where the Word is rightly preached and 
heard,” then any gathering of people to hear the 
Word preached—from a crowd on the street corner 
listening to a Salvation Army speaker to a meeting 
of the Federal Council of Churches—must be re- 
garded as the church. This nebulous, anarchic con- 
ception of the church is certainly not that of the 
Reformers, nor is it the Anabaptist view; it is the 
typical product of bourgeois individualism in the 
sphere of religious thought. 
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dividualistic conception, where even the 
idea of organization is eliminated, the 
church may be likened to a disorderly 
heap of bricks. In either case the indi- 
vidual remains an individual; his rela- 
tionship to other Christians is external; 
he is not joined to them in a higher unity 
in which his individuality is, at the same 
time, both transcended and completed in 
a community of free persons. 

The doctrine of the church of classical 
Protestantism avoids both the ceper- 
sonalization of Roman Catholicism and 
the individualism of modern Protestant- 
ism. The church is not an impersonal en- 
tity but a community of free persons. No 
one can become a member of the body of 
Christ apart from faith, for union with 
him is the most intimate of personal rela- 
tionships. On the other hand, the church 
is not a natural voluntary association but 
a supernatural organism, the beginning 
of the “new creation,” the community of 
the redeemed. Christ is the ‘second 
Adam,” the head of a new spiritual race, 
the sovereign of a Kingdom. No one can 
be united to Christ individually; union 
with him depends upon participation in 
the body of which he is the head. To be a 
Christian is to be a member of his body 
and a citizen of his Kingdom. 

Classical Protestantism never rejected 
the ancient maxim “Out of the church no 
salvation” (Extra ecclesiam nulla salus). 
Rather, it affirmed its true meaning and 
objected in the strongest terms to the 
corruption of the text to read, “Out of 
the Roman church no salvation.” For 
both Luther and Calvin salvation de- 
pends upon union with Christ through 
participation in his mystica] body, the 
church; the believer’s relationship to 
Christ is direct and personal but not in- 
dividual. Luther’s famous doctrine of the 
“priesthood of all believers,” when truly 
understood, actually places emphasis 


upon this communal character of the 
Christian faith and life. It means not 
that every Christian is his own priest but 
that in the community of faith every be- 
liever may act as a priest—indeed, as a 
Christ—in behalf of his fellow-Chris- 
tians. Calvin expresses the communal 
idea with his characteristic incisiveness in 
the Fourth Book of the Jnstztutes. In the 
first chapter, which is entitled “The True 
Church, and the Necessity of Our Union 
with Her, Being the Mother of All the 
Pious,”’ he writes: 

For unless we are united with all the other 
members under Christ our Head, we can have 
no hope of the future inheritance. Therefore the 
Church is called CATHOLIC, or universal; because 
there could not be two or three churches, with- 
out Christ being divided, which is impossible. 
But all the elect of God are so connected with 
each other in Christ, that as they depend upon 
one head, so they grow up together as into one 
body, compacted together like members of the 
same body; being made truly one, as living by 
one faith, hope, and charity, through the same 
Divine Spirit, being called not only to the same 
inheritance of eternal life, but also to a partici- 
pation of one God and Christ." 


This organic conception of the church is 
the natural corollary of Calvin’s doc- 
trine of the spiritual real presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper. The church 
is an organic whole composed of those 
who have been united to Christ, who ac- 


tually participate in his glorified human- 
ity. It is, therefore, in a spiritual but 
nonetheless real form, the continuation 
of the Incarnation. 

Moreover, as Professor John T. Mc- 
Neill has so convincingly demonstrat- 
ed,’* for both Luther and Calvin the 
church is no spiritualistic phantom, ex- 
isting only in the minds of individuals, in- 
dependent of any tangible, visible em- 

13 Calvin, Institutes, Book [V, 1, ii. 

'4 [nitive Protestantism: A Study in Our Religious 


Resources (New York: Abingdon, 1930), chaps. i and 
ii. 
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bodiment. If, in the early years, Luther 
had a somewhat spiritualistic conception 
of the church, he soon abandoned it un- 
der the stress of conflict with the Ana- 
baptists; and Calvin quotes Augustine to 
the effect that “men cannot be united in 
any profession of religion, whether true 
or false, unless they are connected by 
some communion of visible signs and sac- 
raments.’”’5 The true church, therefore, 
is the concrete, historical institution. To 
be sure, the visible church is not made 
synonymous or coincident with the in- 
visible or pure church, as in Roman 
Catholicism. There are many who en- 
counter Christ in Word and sacraments 
without responding to him in faith. Nev- 
ertheless, the visible church is the locus 
of the invisible, and affiliation with the 
former is not the cause but the condition 
of participation in the latter. 

As our present design is to treat of the visible 
Church, we may even learn from the title of 
mother, how useful and even necessary it is for 
us to know her; since there is no other way of 
entrance into life, unless we are conceived by 
her, born of her, nourished at her breast, and 
continually preserved under her care and gov- 
ernment till we are divested of this mortal flesh, 
and “become like the angels.” For our infirmity 
will not admit of our dismission from her school; 
we must continue under her instruction and dis- 
cipline to the end of our lives. . . .For so highly 
does the Lord esteem the communion of his 
Church, that he considers every one as a traitor 
and apostate from religion, who perversely 
withdraws himself from any Christian society 
which preserves the true ministry of the word 
and sacraments. He commends the authority of 
the Church, in such a manner as to account 
every violation of it an infringement of his 
own.... Hence it follows, that a departure 
from the Church is a renunciation of God and 
Christ. 

Thus, in the thought of classical Protes- 
tantism, the Christian is related to God 
not impersonally and indirectly, through 


Ss Calvin, Institutes, Book IV, 14, xix. 


16 Tbid., 1, iv, xX. 


the church; nor yet separately and in- 
dividually, independent of the church; 
but directly and personally, im the 
church. 


VI 


The argument of this essay may be 
summarized briefly as follows. The essen- 
tially rationalistic and individualistic 
bourgeois order of the last two centuries 
is in process of disintegration. This disin- 
tegration of liberal society threatens to 
extinguish the significant measure of 
freedom which has been embodied in that 
society. All attempts to preserve the 
valid elements in liberalism, on the basis 
of its own presuppositions, have proved 
ineffectual, and the systems which have 
supplanted it have ended in dictatorship 
as the result of an indiscriminate de- 
struction of the good, along with the bad, 
in its philosophy and practice. The last 
two centuries have also been a precomi- 
nantly Protestant era, and the Protes- 
tantism of that period has been very 
largely informed by the rationalistic and 
individualistic spirit of bourgeois culture. 
Thus the crisis of liberal society is also 
the crisis of modern Protestantism; they 
are both doomed if they continue to cling 
to the fallacious and repudiated elements 
in liberalism. But classical Protestant- 
ism, as exhibited in its doctrines of the 
sacraments and the church, was neither 
rationalistic nor individualistic. There- 
fore, in the search for a more profound 
understanding of man and a new adjust- 
ment of the relative claims of the indi- 
vidual and society, the Reformation may 
prove to be a most valuable source of in- 
sight. 

Probably the single most important 
contribution of liberalism to a free soci- 
ety is the emphasis it places upon the 
necessity of individual liberty, interpret- 
ed as freedom from restraint or coercion. 
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Although liberalism usually asserts this 
right in too unqualified a fashion and al- 
though it has been perverted so as to be- 
come a sanction for individual aggran- 
dizement at the expense of society, nev- 
ertheless, it has become increasingly 
clear that the promise of any social sys- 
tem to provide freedom without guar- 
anteeing individual liberty is a snare and 
a delusion. The fact remains, however, 
that the present peril of individual lib- 
erty, and with it of a free society, derives 
from the fact that the rationalistic pre- 
suppositions upon which it rested in 
liberal thought have been proved false. 
Human desires are not rationally circum- 
scribed, and there is no automatic, pre- 
established harmony of individual and 
social interests. If, therefore, individual 
liberty can be justified only on those 
grounds, it lacks justification and is 
doomed to destruction. 

It is at this point that the Reformation 
conception of man as person becomes 
relevant to the contemporary situation. 
Man is not reason or emotion or will or 
sex; these are functions of man. He is a 
person, a unity, and any attempt to un- 
derstand and deal with him in terms of 
one or more of his functions rather than 
as a unity of body and spirit results in 
dehumanization. Moreover, man is a 
creature who—consciously or uncon- 
sciously, explicitly or implicitly—lives 
and acts under the guidance of some con- 
ception of the total meaning of existence. 
He is inherently religious in the sense 
that he possesses a capacity for self- 
transcendence which enables him to re- 
late himself to a world of meaning be- 
yond both himself and his society. In Ref- 
ormation thought every man, in the 
highest reaches of his being, is ultimately 
confronted, directly and personally, by 
the living God. It is this thrust of the hu- 
man spirit beyond all things finite and 


temporal to the Eternal and Absolute 
Spirit which characterizes man as man, 
and any political or social order which 
seeks to inhibit the free exercise of this 
power violates the essence of human dig- 
nity and, thereby, forfeits its fundamen- 
tal claim to allegiance and obedience. 
Thus the guaranty of freedom in the 
worship and service of God constitutes 
the basis of all human freedom. The his- 
tory of the development of modern de- 
mocracy has demonstrated that when 
the validity of this most ultimate of all 
rights is recognized, the more proximate 
ones cannot, consistently, be long denied. 
And the experience of contemporary 
totalitarian states has likewise demon- 
strated that the Christian faith is the 
ultimate resource and the Christian 
church the final stronghold of human 
freedom; those who owe allegiance to the 
God-man are the most intransigent in 
their opposition to the man-god. 

It must be admitted that classical 
Protestantism, for all its profound under- 
standing of the nature of man as person, 
was slow to recognize the implication of 
this insight in terms of religious liberty; 
this recognition is the permanent con- 
tribution of sectarian or radical Protes- 
tantism, especially in its Anglo-American 
form. Liberalism, on the other hand, took 
over the policy of religious toleration 
from radical Protestantism but supplied 
it with a rationalistic rather than a Chris- 
tian justification. The collapse of this ra- 
tionalistic foundation has created an im- 
perative demand for a new synthesis, in 
which the sectarian-liberal practice of re- 
ligious and civil liberty shall be based 
upon the firm ground of the classical Ref- 
ormation doctrine of man. 

The most serious defect of liberalism, 
in terms of its practical consequences, is 
its conception of society as simply a vol- 
untary association of autonomous indi- 
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viduals—a conception derived from and 
associated with its rationalistic view of 
man. Whatever may have been the rela- 
tive validity of this idea in a frontier so- 
ciety and whatever may have been its 
past importance in securing and protect- 
ing individual rights, there can be little 
doubt that the perpetuation of this idea 
in a highly interdependent, industrial 
economy jeopardizes the very basis of 
social cohesion and stability. It flies in 
the face of the most obvious psychologi- 
cal and socioeconomic facts. 

Men are not impermeable, opaque 
atoms which react to each other like bil- 
liard balls; they are creatures possessing 
a translucent quality of “depth” which 
makes possible the interpenetration of 
personality. Moreover, man does not 
achieve personality prior to, and apart 
from, his association with other persons. 
On the contrary, when cut off from his re- 
lationship with other persons, man does 
not become truly human. Despite the 
capacity of the individual to transcend 
it, society exists (even if it be only in the 
form of its smallest unit, the family) prior 
to every individual and is therefore far 
more the creator of his personality than 
he is the conscious creator of it. It is cer- 
tainly unnecessary to add to these psy- 
chological objections to, individualistic 
voluntarism any elaborate proof that 
men are economically intercependent, in 
modern industrial society, to an unprece- 
dented extent—-to such an extent, in- 
deed, that they may be deprived of the 
means of making a living by the opera- 
tion of economic forces far beyond their 
ability, individually, to control. This 
situation makes some degree of compre- 
hensive socioeconomic planning abso- 
lutely necessary, and only in the United 
States is it still possible to pretend (tem- 
porarily) that this is not the case. The 
real question facing Western man is not, 


“Shall we, or shall we not, engage in 
social planning?” but rather, “How, and 
to what extent, can we plan, so as to pro- 
vide a basic minimum of material secu- 
rity for all people, within the context of a 
free society?” Liberalism, with its as- 
sumption of the rationality of man and 
the coincidence of individual and social 
interest, is incapable of understanding 
the question, to say nothing of providing 
an adequate answer. 

This breakdown of the order based 
upon individualistic and voluntaristic 
premises has, of necessity, led to the 
adoption of programs involving varying 
degrees of collectivism, and as a result 
the Western mind is faced with a serious 
dilemma. If it starts with the liberal as- 
sumption of the autonomous individual, 
it is impossible to arrive at a conception 
of society which is anything more than a 
rather nebulous abstraction; if it starts 
with society and derives the rights of the 
individual from it, personal freedom be- 
comes little more than a fiction. In the 
empirical situation the West has en- 
deavored, rather pragmatically, to steer 
a middle course between the anarchy of a 
decaying liberalism and the tyranny of 
the totalitarian state but without any 
firmly grounded ideological foundation 
for its policies. This situation cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely; either a philosophical 
basis will be found or created to substan- 
tiate our almost intuitive desire for free- 
dom—a desire deeply imbedded in the 
spirit of the West by a thousand years of 
Christian civilization—or our civiliza- 
tion, in its invertebrate condition, will 
succumb to the fanatical dynamism of 
the latest Christian heresy, Marxism, 
just as Byzantium was subjugated by the 
forces of Islam. 

It is at this point that the thought of 
classical Protestantism is again relevant 
to the present crisis. In the thought of 
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the Reformation, man is not only a per- 
son but a sinner. He has lost his freedom 
by misusing it, and his rationality has 
been corrupted by egocentricity. Even 
Christians, who recognize the existence 
of this condition in principle, are never 
freed from its taint. Therefore neither in- 
dividual nor social life can be directed by 
natural impu'se and regulated by un- 
conscious, impersonal forces. Human ex- 
istence must be brought under conscious 
control and directed in accordance with 
standards and goals which are not for- 
mulated and attained without foresight 
and discipline. A tolerable harmony of 
individual and social interest is seldom, 
if ever, produced without taking thought; 
it is almost always the achievement of 
conscious contrivance, difficult to ac- 
complish and all too temporary in its na- 
ture. 

Equally as important as the doctrine 
of man as person and sinner is the classi- 
cal Protestant conception of the church 
since it contains insights into the rela- 
tionship between the individual and the 
community which are to be found no- 
where else. On the one hand, the indi- 
vidual is of infinite worth in himself, as 
indicated by his unmediated, direct, per- 
sonal relationship to God. But, on the 
other hand, he does not possess this value 
and status by himself but only in the 
community of faith, the church. In like 
manner, while a free society must always 
safeguard the spiritual freedom of the in- 
dividual, with all that that implies in 
terms of political, economic, and social 
prerogatives, and while it must be in- 


sisted that the individual possesses these 
rights in himself and does not derive 
them from the community, it is equally 
necessary to recognize that the individ- 
ual enjoys these rights only im the com- 
munity and not outside of or apart from 
it. In this fashion Reformation thought 
coes greater justice to both the dignit\ 
of personality and the solidarity of con 
munity than any other system of 
thought. 

If there is any measure of truth in this 
analysis, modern Protestantism pos- 
sesses, in its own tradition, invaluable re- 
sources both for its own religious renewal 
and for the regeneration of Western cul- 
ture as a whole. To be sure, the sixteenth- 
century Reformation cannot supply a 
ready-made solution to the problem of 
man in the twentieth century, in either 
its religious or its cultural aspects; but, 
since the problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury is essentially the perpetual human 
problem, the Reformation can at least 
help us to pose the proper questions and 
point us in the right direction in our 
quest for the answers. It is probably not 
without significance that the nations 
which have most fully preserved the 
sacramental and churchly character of 
classical Protestantism—-Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries—are also 
the nations which have achieved the 
greatest degree of economic and social 
justice and may well be leading the way 
to a new and better adjustment of the 
balance in the perpetual tension between 
freedom and security and between the in- 
dividual and the community. 





THE PLACE OF THE BOOK OF ESTHER IN 
THE CHRISTIAN BIBLE 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON* 


I 


IKE Saul among the prophets, the 
Book of Esther seems strangely 
out of place in the Christian Bible. 

This is not merely because the book, in 
comparison to the frequented oases of in- 
spired Scripture, is an uninviting wilder- 
ness. Such a judgment might apply, say, 
to the ‘‘begats”’ of the Book of Genesis or 
the description of tribal boundaries in the 
Book. of Joshua. Esther at least has the 
advantage over these of being a vivid and 
engaging story which, according to nu- 
merous literary critics, deserves to be 
reckoned among the masterpieces of 
world literature. Most offensive, how- 
ever, is the discordant note which the 
book strikes in the ears of those accus- 
tomed to hearing the Christian gospel. 
It is an emphatically Jewish book whose 
primary purpose is the authorization and 
regulation of a purely Jewish festival, 
Purim. In no passage is there unambigu- 
ous reference to God, not to mention the 
Hebrew name for the deity (Yahweh); 
indeed, one gains the first impression that 
the author had an indifferent, if not cyni- 
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cal, attitude toward the Jewish religion. 
Not least of all, the book is inspired by a 
fierce nationalism and an unblushing vin- 
dictiveness which stand in glaring con- 
tradiction to the Sermon on the Mount. 
Surely this book is of the earth, earthy. 
As we turn to it from other books of the 
Bible, ‘‘we fall, as it were, from heaven to 
earth,”’ as Ewald once remarked. How, 
then, does Esther deserve a place in the 
Christian Bible? 

Much weight has been attached to the 
fact that Esther was not admitted to 
either the Jewish or the Christian canon 
without some hesitance. The rabbis seem 
to have been hesitant to canonize a book 
whose apparently vindictive spirit might 
be misunderstood by Gentiles, and which 
instituted a festival for which they found 
no explicit sanction in the Law. The first 
objection was overruled by the popular- 
ity of Purim among Jews;’ the second 
was easily met by ingenious rabbinical 
exegesis which discovered divine author- 
ization for the festival in all three parts 
of the Jewish canon, especially in the sa- 
cred Law.? The Talmud gives evidence 

' The Babylonian Talmud (Megillah, 7a) repre- 
sents Jewish leaders expressing the fear that accept- 
ance of Esther and the Purim festival would excite 
animosity between Jews and non-Jews. ‘“‘Do you 
wish to awaken hatred against us among the na- 
tions?” they ask Esther. The latter replies: “‘I am 
already entered into the annals of the kings of 
Media and Persia.”’ This probably means to say that 
history itself had canonized Esther, i.e., the story 


was written not so much in a book as in the tragic 
annals of the conflict between Jew and Gentile. 


2 Jewish tradition preserves a reminiscence of 
these deliberations in the story (Jerusalem Talmud, 
Meg., 70d) concerning the assembly of eighty-five 
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that even after the Book of Esther was 
canonized, doubtless at the Council of 
Jamnia, A.D. go, discussion about its in- 
spiration continued. Indeed, as late as 
the third century one rabbi gave the 
opinion that the book was not sacred.’ 
However, owing to the fateful history of 
the Jews, the Book of Esther soon came 
to enjoy unprecedented popularity, as 
witnessed by the Targums (popular 
translations) and Midrashim (homileti- 
cal expositions) which gathered about it. 
Rabbi Simeon ben Lakish (ca. A.D. 300) 
put Esther on the same level as the Law 
and higher than the Prophets and the 
rest of Scripture, an opinion which was 
later seconded by the great medieval 
philosopher Maimonides (d. A.D. 1204), 
who asserted that, when all the rest of 
the Old Testament passed away in the 
days of the coming of the Messiah, only 
Esther and the Law would remain. The 
rabbis confidently asserted that God had 
dictated the scroll of Esther to Moses at 


Sinai, though they recognized that it was 
not finally reduced to writing until the 
time of Mordecai and Esther.‘ 

The Christian church also wavered be- 
fore accepting the Book of Esther. The 
book is conspicuously absent in the list 
of Bishop Melito of Sardis, a list which 


elders, among whom were more than thirty prophets, 
who questioned Mordecai’s and Esther’s regulation 
concerning Purim because it seemed to be an inno- 
vation which had no sanction in the Law, considered 
to be complete in itself. The difficulty was resolved 
when they found authorization for Purim in the 
words of the Lord to Moses (Exod. 17:14): ‘“‘Write 
this for a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the 
ears of Joshua: for I will utterly put out the re- 
membrance of Amalek from under heaven.”” Haman, 
the ‘‘Agagite” (Esther 3:1, passim), was regarded 
as an Amalekite descended from Agag, the Amalek- 
ite king of Saul’s time. 

3 Bab. Talmud, Meg., 7a. See George Foot Moore, 
Judaism, I, 244-46. 

4Jerus. Talmud, Joc. cit.; see Moore, op. cit., 
I, 245. 


was made around the year A.D. 170 after 
the bishop had taken pains to check with 
authorities in the East.’ Uncertainty 
about Esther is reflected in Christian 
catalogues as late as the end of the fourth 
century. Admittedly it was included in 
some ancient lists. For instance, Origen, 
finding a correspondence between the 
number of Old Testament books and the 
twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, put Esther at the very end of his 
catalogue.® But there was a strong tend- 
ency, especially in the churches of the 
West, to view the book with suspicion 
and to accord it only a deuterocanonical 
status. Athanasius would only go as far 
as recommending it for the reading of 
catechumens. However, by action of the 
Council of Carthage in A.D. 397, the Book 
of Esther, including the ‘apocryphal’ 
additions drawn from the Septuagint, 
was given a secure place in Christian 
Scriptures. Luther later transferred the 
“additions to Esther’ into the extra- 
canonical Apocrypha and_ probably 
would have done the same with the book 
itself had he followed his better judg- 
ment. In his Table Talk he wrote his oft- 
quoted verdict: ‘I am so hostile to the 
book [II Maccabees] and to Esther that I 
wish they did not exist at all; for they 
Judaize too much and have much heath- 
en perverseness.’’ Despite Luther’s ful- 
minations, the Book of Esther remained 
firmly established in the canon of the 
Reformation. 

Past ecclesiastical action has not si- 
lenced voices of protest against the inclu- 
sion of Esther in the Jewish or Christiai 
Bible. A few years ago Shalom Ben. 
Chorin made the proposal—-heretical for 
a Jew—that the festival of Purim be 
eliminated from the Jewish calendar and 
the Book of Esther stricken from the 

‘Eusebius Ecclesiastical History iv. 26. 

’ [bid. 25. 
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canon. “Both festival and book,” he 
writes, “‘are unworthy of a people which 
is disposed to bring about its national 
and moral regeneration under prodigious 
sacrifice.””? In view of the contemporary 
emphasis upon the maintenance of the 
cultural and ethnic identity of the Jewish 
people, such expressions of Jewish senti- 
ment will be sporadic and ineffective. But 
with the Christian church, which has de- 
cisively broken all connections with cul- 
tural religion, the Book of Esther con- 
tinues to present a problem. It has never 
been very highly regarded, and for many 
its presence in Scripture has been a stum- 
bling block and an offense. ‘“‘It stands fur- 
ther from the spirit of the Old Testament 
revelation and the Gospel than any other 
book in the Old Testament.’’® “Such a 
secular book hardly deserves a place in 
the canon of Sacred Scriptures, even 
when provided with the pious additions 
of the Septuagint and Targums.’’? State- 
ments like these could easily be multi- 
plied. 

Is the time now at hand for Protes- 
tants to overcome the errors of past 
church councils and state unequivocally 
that the Book of Esther, even though its 
presence in traditional Scripture might 
be condoned, has no real ‘‘canonical”’ sig- 
nificance in the Bible? It is the thesis of 
this essay that the canonization of Esther 
cannot be dismissed as a mere historical 
accident. In one sense, of course, accident 
contributed more to its canonization 
than did evidence of inspiration. It was 
the popularity of the festival of Purim 
among Jews which gave the Book of Esther 

7Kritik des Estherbuches: Eine 
Streitschrift (Jerusalem, 1938), p. 5. 


theologische 


§ Ernst Bertheau, Die Biicher Esra, Nechemia und 
Ester (2d ed. rev. by Victor Ryssel; Leipzig, 1887), 
p. 375. 

9R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment (New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), p. 747. 


unusual prestige, while the sister-book, 
Judith, was completely ignored by nor- 
mative Judaism. But, in another sense, 
there is a certain wisdom and signifi- 
cance in the fact that Esther appears in 
the canon of Scripture which the church 
claims to be the Word of God. 


II 


The Book of Esther vividly drama- 
tizes the problem of the Jewish people, 
or, as we speak of it, the problem of anti- 
Semitism. Haman’s accusation before 
King Xerxes was shrewdly made on the 
basis of the unassimilable characteristics 
of the Jews of the Dispersion: ‘“‘There is 
a certain people scattered abroad and 
dispersed among the peoples throughout 
all the provinces of your kingdom, and 
their laws are different from every other 
people; neither do they observe the king’s 
laws; therefore it is not fitting to leave 
them alone’”’ (Esther 3:8). In the itali- 
cized words Haman obviously refers to 
“the barrier of the Law’’ by means of 
which Jews circumscribed their commu- 
nal life in order to save themselves from 
extinction (physical and spiritual) during 
a time of religious syncretism and cul- 
tural intermingling. The Law was a dike 
built to hold back an engulfing sea of for- 
eign culture; it was a wall of separation 
behind which Jews could maintain their 
historical identity wherever they were 
dispersed. The Book of Esther describes 
that phenomenal devotion to ties of 
blood and culture which has been char- 
acteristic of the Jew through the cen- 
turies. To be sure, Esther, always ad- 
vised by the opportunistic Mordecai, 
rose to her position as queen of Persia by 
violating legal prohibitions against mar- 
riage with an 
(Exod. 34:16; Deut. 7: 3; Ezra, chap. 10) 
and, unlike Daniel or Judith, showed no 


ce cer lean ” ® 
uncircumcised” alien 
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concern about Jewish dietary laws.'° 
These things, however, are dictated by 
the necessity of the plot. Far from advo- 
cating a policy of compromise and inter- 
marriage, the book intends to show that 
the action of both Esther and Mordecai, 
though governed by calculating expedi- 
ency, had as its object the preservation 
of the cultural and racial integrity of the 
widely dispersed Jewish people (cf. 10: 3). 

While Jews admit that the first part 
of Haman’s charge is true, they rightly 
argue that fidelity to their traditions 
does not necessarily make them disloyal 
subjects (cf. Jer. 29:7). Therefore, they 
reject the charge, repeatedly made by 
the Hamans of history, that Jews con- 
stitute a “nation within a nation” wher- 
ever they are found. This reasonable 
argument must reckon with the unrea- 
sonable forces of human nature. ‘“‘Some- 
thing there is that doesn’t love a wall,”’ as 
Robert Frost has put it. By building a 
wall around its communal life, and thus 


sharpening the separateness of the Jew 
from his neighbors, Judaism excited 
against itself a suspicion and hatred 
which have led to Haman-like pogroms 
on the part of Greeks and Romans, Span- 
ish and Russians, and lately the Nazis of 


Germany. These persecutions, in turn, 
have produced a deepening group con- 
sciousness on the part of the Jew and 
therefore a further retreat into the pro- 
tecting walls of the community. So, like 
a reversible chemical equation, the action 
and reaction have continued through the 
centuries, Judaism inciting persecution 
and persecution creating Judaism. Quite 
apart from the problem of the historicity 
of the Book of Esther or any part of it, 
the real issue of the book, viz., the ten- 

1° Septuagint translators and later Jewish com- 
mentators were troubled by these matters and 


strained their imaginations to show that Esther 
remained faithful to the Law in the court of Persia. 


sion between Jew and Gentile, is clearly 
“historical’’ and is as old as the phenome- 
non of Judaism itself. 

It is important to observe that his- 
torically the separateness of the Jew has 
been rooted in religion, although—as we 
have observed—enforced from the out- 
side by persecution. The Jewish problem 
rests fundamentally upon the inextri- 
cable connection between Judaism and 
the Jewish people. This fact is not super- 
ficially evident in the Book of Esther, 
where the author goes out of his way to 
avoid any religious reference, and even 
seems to show indifference to the institu- 
tions of Judaism. But it would be hasty 
to conclude that God and Judaism have 
no place in the book." This is a festal 
legend for Purim. As such it does not pro- 
fess to express the private philosophy of 
a single man but claims to articulate the 
mentality of the whole Jewish people—a 
people who even at the height of their 
worldly power in the Maccabean period 
were incurably religious. Why, then, does 
the author deliberately avoid mention of 
God or the institutions of Judaism even 
when the context demands it?” Many 
scholars find the explanation in the 
heathen origin and worldly character of 
the Purim festival at which this festal 
legend was read. From the outset, Purim 
was a time of boisterous merrymaking 
and hilarious excess, justifying the Jew- 
ish proverb, “On Purim anything is al- 
lowed.’"*3 Probably the author rever- 

' Pfeiffer is of the opinion that the author mani 
fests a cynical] disdain for religion when it pretends 


to be anything more than conventional form. The 
author, says Pfeiffer, ‘appears to have made no 
demands on God and to have expected that God 
would make none of him”? (op. cit., p. 743). 

2 The best example is Esther 4: 14, where ‘‘place” 
is commonly regarded as a substitute for ‘‘God”’; 
cf. “Heaven” in Luke 15:18 and the phrase ‘‘King- 
dom of Heaven.” 


'§ The Talmud whimsically advises Purim revel 


ers to “‘drink wine until you are no longer able to 
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ently avoided religious references which 
might lead to the profaning of the sancti- 
ties of Judaism or blasphemy against the 
name of God. 

Whether or not this is the case, the 
story is implicitly religious to the Jew, 
even though it is couched in nonreligious 
language. As the Septuagint and the 
Targums interpret, every seemingly “ac- 
cidental”’ development in the plot (e.g., 
the king’s inability to sleep (Esther 6: 1) 
is actually an expression of purpose: 
God’s intervention on behalf of his 
people. To the Jew, the book dramatizes 
“‘the eternal miracle of Jewish survival.”’ 
As Rabbi S. Goldman states, it is a com- 
mentary on the faith of the Psalmist 
(121: 4): “Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep.’”** 

Therefore, regardless of the intention. 
of the original author, Esther has been, 
and still is, a religious book among Jews. 
As such, it provides the basis for a real- 
istic discussion of the inescapable “‘Jew- 
ish problem’’ which baffles man’s at- 
tempts at solution. It is the very nature 
of Judaism that it cannot and will not 
permit total assimilation. Judaism and 
the Jewish people: these are Siamese 
twins whose life is mutually dependent 
upon the other.'S Perhaps “good fences 
make good neighbors” in Robert Frost’s 
New England, but this is not so when 
there are those around who, like Haman, 
look upon a “‘wall of separation’? with 


suspicion, envy, or fear. 


distinguish between ‘Blessed be Mordecai’ and 


‘Cursed be Haman’” (Meg., 70). 


*4 Esther, in The Five Megilloth (‘Soncino Books 


of the Bible” [1946]). 

1s This is the significance of Simeon ben Lakish’ 
and Moses Maimonides’ claim (above, p. 33) that 
the Law and Esther stand on the same level, for the 
Law presupposes the existence of the Jewish people 


and vice versa. 


IIT 


From the perspective of the New Tes- 
tament, the Jewish problem—drama- 
tized by the book of Esther—cannot be 
dismissed by mere sociological analysis. 
Christianly speaking, this problem is not 
rooted ultimately in economic factors, 
cultural idiosyncrasies, or the Jewish will 
to survive. It is not even a ‘‘race”’ issue 
in the same sense as the Negro question. 
Esther raises the profoundest question, 
viz., the meaning of the election of Israel. 
Since this is the premise of both the Old 
and the New Testaments, the Jewish 
problem in the final analysis is a question 
which is posed by God’s unique revela- 
tion in those historical events of which 
the Bible claims to be the record and the 
witness. Stated differently, this is the 
problem of the basis of God’s church, the 
elect community of the Old Testament 
and the ecclesia of the New. 

It is to the credit of a Barthian theo- 
logian, Wilhelm Vischer, that he has seen 
this problem in its Christian perspective, 
although unfortunately much of his dis- 
cussion is vitiated by a gratuitous exege- 
sis which is a retreat from the assured 
gains of liberal biblical criticism.” It is 
his contention that the Jewish problem is 
fundamentally the problem of ‘‘Israel,’’ 
i.e., the people created by the will of God, 
called and set apart for the manifesta- 
tion of God’s sovereignty over all 
peoples, and looking hopefully toward 
the future because of the divine promise 
(cf. Genesis, chap. 12). Haman and his 
kind have failed to solve the Jewish 
question by attempted liquidation of the 
Jews because this is “die Gottesfrage,”’ 
ie., the problem posed by God in the 
election of Israel. When the Jewish prob- 
lem is treated, he says, as though it were 
only a “Jewish’’ problem, it leads in- 

16 Esther (““Theologische Existenz heute,” No. 
48 (Munich, 1937]). 
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evitably to the sharp and endless opposi- 
tion between Jew and Gentile to which 
the Book of Esther is a sanguinary wit- 
ness; but, when the problem is consid- 
ered as the problem of “Israel,’’ it re- 
ceives its decisive solution in the Cross, 
where both Jew and Gentile alike are 
brought under the judgment and the 
mercy of God and therefore reconciled in 
the “New Israel,” the church. ‘Whoever 
eliminates the book of Esther from the 
Bible,’ he states, “says therewith: the 
Jewish question and its solution have 
nothing to do with the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ.”*” 

It is quite true, on biblical grounds at 
least, that God’s special revelation is 
connected inseparably with the Hebrews, 
later designated as the Jews. ‘Salvation 
is from the Jews,” said Jesus to the wom- 
an of Samaria (John 4:22). This ‘“‘scandal 
of particularity,’”’ which is indigenous to 
the Bible, is implicit in the Book of 
Esther even though the word “Israel”’ is 
not used once. Indeed, the Septuagint 
adds an interpretation of Mordecai’s 
dream which brings out the religious con- 
viction on which the book rests: two lots 
were cast, one for the chosen nation and 
the other for the wicked nations which 
sought to destroy it; but God intervened 
to save his inheritance, “the nation of the 
upright.’’** The Book of Esther presup- 
poses, even though it does not clearly ex- 
press, (cf. 6:13), the theme of Israel’s 
election—a theme which is stated mag- 
nificently by the writers of the Penta- 
teuch, which is deepened as the prophets 
consider Israel’s vocation, which is the 
basis for anxious questions in the Psalms, 
and which produces the unyielding hope 
of apocalyptic literature. 

Far from repudiating the notion of the 
peculiar place of the Jews in the accom- 

11 Ibid., p. 14. 

1% Apocryphal Esther 10:4~13. 


plishment of God’s purpose in history, 
the New Testament merely deepens the 
foundations on which the community of 
Israel is based, so that admission to the 
elect community is open to Jew and non- 
Jew who are equally “‘children of Abra- 
ham.’’ But in the very passage where 
Paul discusses the universal implications 
of the gospel, he introduces a word of 
special concern for “Israel according to 
the flesh.’’ ‘““They are Israelites,” he 
writes, “and to them belong the sonship, 
the glory, the covenants, the giving of 
the law, the worship, and the promises; 
to them belong the patriarchs, and of 
their race, according to the flesh, is the 
Christ.’”"% It is Paul’s conviction that 
God’s redemptive purpose will not be 
completely realized until the Jewish rem- 
nant, whose preservation is an expression 
of God’s grace, is brought into the New 
Community, whose boundaries are de- 
fined only by faith in Jesus Christ. 

In retrospect, then, the Christian 
church finds evidence of the purposive 
action of God in the preservation of the 
Jewish people throughout the perilous 
eras of their history. However, mark the 
words: in retrospect. The retrospective 
view by no means justifies reading the 
New Testament back into the Gild Testa- 
ment, as though a veiled christological 
meaning were to be found in even the 
most barren passages of Scripture. It is 
this error into which Wilhelm Vischer 
falls in his exegesis of the Book of Esther. 
In Mordecai’s warning to Esther that she 
will surely [usc her life if she tries to save 
it, rather than risking her life for the sake 
of her people (Esther 4: 13-14), Vischer 
finds a striking resemblance to Jesus’ 
saying: ‘“Whoever would save his life will 
lose it; but whoever loses his life for my 
sake, he will save it’? (Luke g:24).?° 
Esther’s willingness to make the sacrifice 

'9 Rom. 9:4-5. 2” Op. cil., p. 23 
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—indicated in the words, ‘‘If I perish, I 
perish” (4:16)—points beyond, he says, 
for its fulfilment: it is “an anticipatory 
witness”’ (ein vorliufendes Zeugnis) of 
Him who alone gives the one and suffi- 
cient sacrifice of his life for many.?* The 
elevation of Esther to the position of 
queen and her victory in behalf of her 
people are regarded as signs, manifested 
prematurely in the shadows of world his- 
tory, of the resurrection of Christ and the 
ultimate glorious triumph at his Second 
Coming. Indeed, writes Vischer, “‘all vic- 
tories which the Lord gave the people of 
the Old Covenant in their history have, 
according to the Biblical witness, this 
meaning as signs of the final Victory.”’” 
Further, Vischer’s alert imagination dis- 
covers a profound parallel in the two 
“‘trees’’ on which Haman and Jesus were 
executed disgracefully. The solution of 
the Book of Esther, he writes, according 
to which the Jews achieve victory by 
elevating ‘‘the enemy of the Jews” on a 
tree, is only ‘a provisional solution’’ 
(eine vorldufige Lésung) which preserves 
the chosen people until the time of the 
decisive solution of the problem of the 
enmity between Jew and Gentile. God’s 
final solution, “‘which supersedes every 
provisional solution and justifies its pro- 
visional character,”’ is accomplished when 
Jew and Gentile co-operate in impaling 
“the King of the Jews’ upon a tree, for it 
is in this way that God breaks down the 
barrier separating Jew and Gentile by 
making them one in their sin and one in 
their receiving of God’s mercy. There- 
fore, he writes, “the two crosses—one 
outside the gate of the Holy City, and 
one towering fifty cubits high in Susa— 
greet each other across space and time.’’? 


2 Tbid. Vischer draws the parallel with Abra- 


ham, who was willing to sacrifice his son but re- 
ceived him again as a figure (en parabole; cf. Heb. 
II: 19). 


42 Op. cil., p. 25. 3 [bid., pp. 20-22. 


One cannot help being impressed with 
Vischer’s fresh and rather ingenious 
treatment of the Book of Esther as well 
as with his grasp of a Christian dimen- 
sion of the Jewish problem which has 
often been ignored. Nevertheless, his ap- 
proach betrays a biblicism which is char- 
acteristic of some Continental neo-ortho- 
doxy. Vischer’s “‘typology”’ is actually a 
kind of sophisticated allegorization by 
which he finds hidden divine meanings 
beneath the surface of the clear intention 
of the words. And allegorism, of course, 
is the handmaid of literalism.?4 From the 
standpoint of historical criticism, it is 
justifiable to find in the Old Testament 
(although not uniformly) a “witness to 
Christ”’ (Christusseugnis): both Jews and 
Christians read the Old Testament chris- 
tologically, i.e., messianically. But it is 
quite unjustifiable to find everywhere in 
the Old Testament a witness to Jesus 
Christ, as though the complete New 
Testament revelation were implicit in the 
literature of the Jews.?5 Vischer’s exegesis 
is really eisegesis. It results in making 
the Old and the New Covenants virtually 
identical. 

There is no need for Christians to dis- 
guise the real character of the Book of 
Esther. It betrays the Jews’ fierce 
struggle for survival and describes in 
most candid terms the natural reactions 
to unjust oppression. The main charac- 
ters of the book are scarcely models of 
virtue or piety. Esther, ever advised by 
her shrewd foster-father, is the beautiful 

24See Alan Richardson, Christian A pologetics 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 181-88. 


The whole of chap. 8, “The Argument from Proph- 
ecy,” is valuable in this connection. 


4s Professor M. H. Hartshorne has suggested to 
me that typology of this kind actually rests upon a 
covert Platonism which deals with historical time 
statically. To say that Jesus Christ is the fulfilment 
of historical time, he observes, is quite different 
from saying that the revelation of Jesus Christ is im- 
plicit at every point in Israel’s historical existence. 
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queen who knows how to use her charms 
effectively and does not shrink from ex- 
acting a heartless vengeance. Contrary 
to Vischer, her willingness to risk her life 
is a far cry from the disciples’ bearing 
their crosses in witness to their crucified 
Lord. As Ben-Chorin honestly points 
out, her initial hesitance is changed into 
a willingness to help her people because 
of the consideration that there is a chance 
for her to escape death that way.” And 
Mordecai, on his rise to power, proves to 
be the worthy successor of Haman; in 
fact, even a Jewish theologian fails to 
find any essential difference between the 
two men.?? The story unveils the dark 
passions of the human heart: envy, ha- 
tred, fear, anger, vindictiveness, pride, 
all of which are fused into an intense 
nationalism. A more human book has 
never been written. 

What may the Christian church say, 
then, as it looks in retrospect upon this 
story which purports to be a chapter of 
Jewish history??* Since Judaism cradled 
Christianity, the church may justifiably 
find in the record of the grim struggle for 
Jewish survival evidences of the provi- 
dential working of God in Israel’s his- 
tory. To be sure, Judaism did not always 
understand the vocation of Israel as did 
the Second Isaiah or the author of the 
Book of Jonah. Instead, it followed Ezra 


% Op. cit., p. 8. 

27‘‘He is Haman with a reversed label’ (ibid. 
p. 9). 

22Contrary to J. Hoschander (The Book of 
Esther in the Light of History {Philadelphia, 1923]), 
the book is not sober history. At best it isa historical 
novel, i.e., one in which a nucleus of historical fact 
has been embellished by the author’s imagination 
(so H. Gunkel, Esther, in Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher, Vol. II [Tiibingen, 1916]), in which case 
the story may preserve a reminiscence of deliverance 
from persecution experienced by Jews in a certain 
area of the Dispersion. In any case, the book, 
whether historical novel or straight fiction, is a 
valuable historical witness to the Jewish struggle for 
survival in the post-Exilic period. 


into an increasing provincialism and 
group consciousness. Around itself it 
built the barrier of the Law, thereby 
deepening and widening the chasm be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. But this develop- 
ment must be seen against the back- 
ground of tragic events which had shat- 
tered Israel’s national existence and had 
threatened to destroy the basis of com- 
munity. In all its facets, Judaism was a 
response to that event which cut to the 
very quick of Israel’s life, viz., the fall of 
the nation in 586 B.c.*® In a time of for- 
eign domination and aggressive cultural 
influence, the only course of action 
seemed to be a narrowing of loyalty if 
Israel were to find the security, the au- 
thority, the hope on which her very life 
depended. The alternative would have 
been the despair of historical meaning- 
lessness: the loss of a basis for commu- 
nity and the eclipse of faith in God’s 
promise. Judaism wrestled with the ques- 
tion ‘‘to be or not to be’’ and answered it 
from its unique perspective. The Book of 
Esther is a literary deposit of that com- 
munity which, surrounded always by the 
threat of extinction, sought an answer 
for the question of the meaning and des- 
tiny of Israel’s tragic history. 

It is wrong to see in the victories at- 
tending this fierce struggle for survival a 
“provisional solution’? of Israel’s prob- 
lem which was finally illumined and an- 
swered only in the Cross. Vischer’s treat- 
ment of this matter implies that the na- 
tionalism of the Book of Esther expressed 
the divine intention for a particular stage 
of Israel’s history; it suggests that the 
blessing of God was bestowed, however 
tentatively, upon a partial and distorted 
understanding of Israel’s vocation. In 


79 This point is forcefully made by James A. 
Muilenburg in The Vitality of the Christian Tradi- 
tion, ed. George Thomas (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944), pp. 24-35. 
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theological language, this is tantamount 
to saying that God condoned Israel’s 
sin.*° Rather, the church should recog- 
nize the book for what it is: a witness to 
the fact that Israel, in pride, either made 
nationalism a religion in complete indif- 
ference to God or presumptuously identi- 
fied God’s historical purpose with the 
preservation and glorification of the Jew- 
ish people. Since, however, the New 
Testament assumes that God’s revela- 
tion in Christ is inseparably connected 
with the Jewish people, the church justi- 
fiably may find in retrospect evidences of 
the overruling providence of Him whose 
triumph in history ultimately is not de- 
pendent upon either what men do or are. 
The preservation of the Jewish people, in 
order that from them salvation might go 
out unto the ends of the earth, is an evi- 
dence of the grace of God which was be- 
stowed upon Israel even when she re- 
belled against her God-given vocation. 
Thus the church may see in the most 
sordid chapters of Israel’s history evi- 
dence that, as the Psalmist said, God 
makes even the wrath of man to praise 
him (Ps. 76:10). Even the most dis- 
reputable characters and the most fla- 
grant violations of his will are bent into 
the service of his ultimate purpose. 

The Book of Esther testifies to the in- 
destructibility of Israel. Again and again 
a Haman has arisen to strike terror upon 
the Jewish community, but still a rem- 
nant has survived. Though widely dis- 
persed across the earth, squeezed into 
ghettos, almost reduced to the vanishing 
point through assimilation and pogroms, 

3° Vischer’s biblicism seems to put him in 
company with fundamentalists who make a 
distinction between God’s ‘‘concessive’”’ demands 
and his pure and absolute will. The former demands 
(e.g., the divine command mercilessly to destroy 
the last remnant of Amalek) are allegedly ad hoc 


concessions to human weakness and circumstantial] 
limitations. 


no human power has been able to blot 
out the Jew from the face of the earth. 
From the oppression of the Egyptian 
pharaoh to the Nazi ovens at Buchen- 
wald, history tells the story of ‘‘the eter- 
nal miracle of Jewish survival.’”’ For the 
Christian this is not merely a political, 
racial, or sociological phenomenon. It is 
a problem which is rooted in God’s elec- 
tion of Israel, which is illumined in the 
Cross, and whose final solution awaits 
the time when God will reconcile not 
only Jew and Gentile but all the inde- 
pendent histories of mankind. The church 
whose faith is defined in terms of the 
lordship of Christ cannot ignore the Jew- 
ish problem and therefore cannot ignore 
the Book of Esther.* 


IV 

Finally, the presence of the Book of 
Esther in the Christian canon warrants a 
few brief observations on the meaning of 
the claim that the Bible, regarded as 
both Old and New Testaments, is the 
Word of God. 

1. First of all, the Bible from one 
standpoint must be regarded as a very 
human book. This fact, which is one of 
the premises of liberal Protestant biblical 
criticism, must never be surrendered re- 
gardless of how “high’’ one’s Christol- 
ogy is or how seriously the claim of rev- 
elation is taken.*? The Book of Esther 
stands in Scripture as a constant re- 
minder of this. 

Moreover, Esther is a peculiarly offen- 
sive example of many passages in Scrip- 

3 Tt is significant that the first assembly of the 
World Council of Churches devoted a section of its 
report to the Christian approach to Israel (Man’s 
Disorder and God’s Design, U1, 190-99). 

32 See Donald Baillie, God Was in Christ (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938), for a theo- 
logical discussion of the importance of the “Jesus 
of history” emphasis, and thus the human dimen- 
sion of the biblical revelation, in the Christian 
faith. 
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ture where the saints show themselves to 
be sinners, even to the point of making 
religion the highest expression of sin. The 
roll call of the faithful—the patriarchs, 
Moses, Joshua and the Judges, David, 
and even the ‘‘saints’’ of the New Testa- 
ment—includes those whose humanity is 
often more easily obvious than their god- 
liness. So the Book of Esther shows that 
Jews, in their actions, are not essentially 
different from the heathen. Mordecai and 
Esther merely put Haman’s plan into re- 
verse, and the pro-Jewish edict of 8:9-14 
is patterned exactly after the anti-Jewish 
prototype of 3:12-15. But this is not too 
surprising. The prophets frequently in- 
sisted that the thing which went on with- 
in the borders of Israel was not essen- 
tially different from the crimes perpe- 
trated by heathen peoples. Yet it was the 
very humanity of Israel which occasioned 
the deepest wonder about the mystery of 
God’s election of his people. If God chose 
Israel from among the nations in order to 
manifest his sovereignty over all peoples, 
if he preserved the Jews throughout the 
vicissitudes of their history, if he held be- 
fore them the promise of a glorious des- 
tiny, plainly it was not because of Israel’s 
difference from other peoples but only be- 
cause of the grace of God which by its 
very nature is unconditioned and unde- 
served (cf. Deut. 7:6-8).33 Just as Na- 
poleon is said to have raised his generals 
from the mud, so God raised Israel from 
historical obscurity in order that from 
Israel his salvation might go forth unto 
the ends of the earth. Thus Paul finds in 
the preservation of a Jewish remnant the 
supreme evidence for the undeserved 
grace of God. “So too at the present 
time,” he writes, “there is a remnant, 

33 This point is mentioned by Shalom Ben- 
Chorin (op. cit., pp. 10-11), but is rejected by him 
as an inadequate defense of the canonicity of 
Esther. 


chosen by grace. But if it is by grace, it is 
no longer on the basis of works; other- 
wise grace would no longer be grace’’ 
(Rom. 11: 5-6). Far from detracting from 
a book which for the church is “the Word 
of God,”’ the all too human passages of 
Scripture, like the Book of Esther, ac- 
tually bear testimony to a profound 
Christian conviction. God’s action in his- 
tory is not motivated by the considera- 
tion of the comparative excellence of a 
people, and therefore it is to be expected 
that the book which witnesses to his sov- 
ereignty over mankind would contain 
ample evidence of human weakness and 
sin. 

2. Again, the unity of the Bible must 
not be confused with the uniformity of 
Scripture. When the church accepted the 
Jewish canon as part of its Bible, it did so 
with the conviction that the revelation of 
God was attested in the whole of Scrip- 
ture, not merely in the New Testament 
or a portion thereof sifted out by Marcion 
and his followers. The God who had 
spoken through Jesus Christ was the 
same God who in times past had called 
Israel out of Egypt and had spoken by 
the mouth of the prophets. The church 
found a continuity in the Scriptures of 
the Old and the New Covenants, even 
though at the same time it recognized a 
radical discontinuity in God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ. 

But to speak of the unity or the con- 
tinuity of the biblical revelation is quite 
different from defending the uniformity 
of its inspiration. It is this error which 
Vischer seems to commit when he turns 
to the Book of Esther. Insisting that it is 
doubtful whether the Book of Esther 
contains a witness to Christ which is 
alien to the rest of the Bible,** he is 
forced to resort to a method of interpre- 
tation which moves quickly from the his- 


34 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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torical sense of a passage to its alleged 
figurative meaning. As a matter of fact, 
Christians are under no obligation to 
read all parts of Scripture either for in- 
spiration or for profit. Indeed, it is the 
Christian’s perspective upon the unity 
and continuity of Scripture which makes 
possible the discernment of those devia- 
tions from the prophetic view of history 
accepted as normative by Christianity. 
Jesus’ words, “It was said of old unto 
you, but I say unto you,”’ point to the 
new authority in terms of which the 
Christian evaluates the tradition of the 
past, the new perspective center from 
which he reviews the panorama of Isra- 
el’s history. It is significant that the 
Book of Esther is not once quoted in the 
New Testament, despite the fact of its 
popularity among Jews of the first cen- 
tury.* 

Since the veil has been lifted, as Jesus 
himself lifted it at Emmaus, many pas- 
sages in the Old Testament have been 
superseded or understood in 4 new light. 
This is true of the numerous laws on 
clean and unclean things found in Leviti- 
cus, the legalistic and imprecatory pas- 
sages in the Psalms, and especially the 
Book of Esther. If a Christian minister is 
faithful to the context, he will not take 
his text from Esther; and, if the leader of 
a church-school class shows any Chris- 
tian discernment, he will not waste time 
trying to show that the heroes of the 
book are models of character, integrity, 
and piety. 

3. Finally, the presence of the Book of 
Esther raises the question as to the na- 
ture of the relation between the Old and 
New Testaments. In liberal Protestant- 
ism it has been customary to view the 
continuity within the Bible in terms of 
the principle of evolution, ie., “the 
growth of the idea of God’’ or the pro- 


35 Cf. Josephus Antiquities xi. 6. 


gressive attainment of a loftier ethic. 
This interpretation has the weakness of 
failing to deal seriously with the biblical 
claim that the events of Israel’s history, 
illumined by the event of the Cross, have 
a unique revelational meaning when 
viewed through the eyes of faith. History 
for liberal Protestantism is little more 
than the scene in which men grow to in- 
tellectual and ethical maturity. And 
since the New Testament brings the 
whole spiritual development to a climax 
by presenting men with the highest con- 
ception of God and the noblest ethic, the 
Book of Esther may be left aside as one 
of those unfortunate detours away from 
the road, first blazed by the prophets, 
which led toward enlightenment. 

If we are to deal with this question in 
biblical categories, Vischer is on much 
sounder ground when he insists that the 
relation between the Testaments is that 
of promise and fulfilment. Everywhere in 
the New Testament is the claim that 
what God had done and was doing in 
Christ was the fulfilment of his promise 
to Israel, the ancient covenant with 
Abraham (Genesis, chap. 17). The mean- 
ing of Israel’s tragic history became lumi- 
nous at the point of the Cross, and in con- 
sequence the meaning of all the inde- 
pendent histories of mankind was clari- 
fied. To be sure, this enthusiastic convic- 
tion led the church to find fulfilments in 
specific events, which necessitated either 
reading meaning into Old Testament 
passages or revising the gospel tradition 
to conform to Old Testament predic- 
tions; but this should not detract our 
attention from the central claim: Jesus 
Christ was the fulfilment of the Law and 
the Prophets. 

This understanding of the relation be- 
tween the Testaments, however, does not 
justify treating every victory of the Old 
Testament period—and especially Mor- 
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decai’s and Esther’s victory over the 
wicked Haman—as a sign or anticipa- 
tory witness of God’s final victory in 
Christ. From the perspective of the New 
Testament, the preservation of the Jew- 
ish people in order that from them salva- 
tion might go forth unto all peoples is an 
evidence of God’s grace, the mystery of 
his providential working in history. Is- 
rael is a chosen people because of God’s 
promise and in order that his promise 
might be fulfilled. But the New Testa- 
ment also witnesses to an element of di- 
vine surprise. History turned out differ- 
ently than men of the Old Covenant had 
dreamed or expected. Jesus Christ ful- 
filled God’s covenant with Israel by 
bringing judgment upon all the hopes 
and securities of Israel as they found ex- 
pression in the legalism and messianism 


of the Jewish community. He came, as he 
said, not to destroy but to fulfil the Law 
and the Prophets. Yet, paradoxically, 
only as he destroyed a community cir- 
cumscribed by the barrier of the Law, 
and only as he shattered a messianism 
which hoped for the preservation and the 
glorification of the Jewish people, did he 
bring the promise to its fulfilment. Thus 
Jesus Christ both unites inseparably* 
and at the same time draws the sharpest 
cleavage between the Old and the New 
Covenants.’ In this theological context 
the Book of Esther has a significant 
place in the Christian Bible. 


3 As illustrated in the explanation of Scripture 
to the disciples on the way to Emmaus (Luke 
24:13 ff.) and to the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 
8:27 ff.). 


37 Cf. II Corinthians, chap. 3; John 1:17. 
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SAMUEL ENOCH STUMPF* 


om the point of view of the theolo- 

gian, the contemporary issue in 

jurisprudence is not whether there 
can be a valid doctrine of natural law 
but rather whether there can be any doc- 
trine of law at all. It is not as though the 
theologian’s task were to work out some 
theory of natural law with the view to re- 
lating it to the rest of the body of law. 
Even without raising the question of 
natural law, jurists find themselves dis- 
agreeing about the nature of law, which 
indicates that there is considerable diffi- 
culty in determining the ultimate basis 
for a juristic science. This situation indi- 
cates also that the current definitions of 
law, which emanate from distinct schools 
of juristic thought, are partial definitions, 
and for this reason a fuller definition is 
not only possible but imperative. Chris- 
tian theology has the opportunity of 
contributing something to this fuller defi- 
nition of the nature of law, particularly 
because it has something to say about its 
source as well as its end. 


I 


One of the primary tasks of the theol- 
ogy of law in our day will be to reaffirm 
the conviction of an order of right which 


* Mr. Stumpf, now associate professor of ethics 
in the School of Religion, Vanderbilt University, re- 
ceived his doctorate from the University of Chicago 
in 1948. The preparation of the present article for 
publication was supported in part by funds made 
available jointly by the Carnegie Foundation and 
Vanderbilt University. For its content the author is 
solely responsible. It was read at the Week of Work 
of the National Council on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation last summer. Mr. Stumpf’s discussion, 
“Christianity and Law,” in Religion in Life, sum- 
mer, 1944, considers related issues 
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goes beyond the positivist notion of that 
term. Accordingly, it will be the task of 
theology to consider in detail the whole 
problem of the ultimate source of law and 
of right and the corresponding question 
of the ultimate end of the regime of law. 
Not until these areas have been thor- 
oughly analyzed can there be any re- 
sponsible discussion of the nature of law. 

What is needed at the very beginning 
of such an enterprise is to isolate a cen- 
tral hypothesis on the basis of which re- 
search can proceed and upon which a 
doctrine of law can be built. Such a hy- 
pothesis cannot contain less than the 
affirmation that the idea of law, or an 
ontological rightness, or law defined in 
terms of justice, is available to and con- 
firmed by a universal consensus, the rea- 
son of humanity. The diversity of expres- 
sions of this law or justice will itself be 
further evidence that there is a peculiar 
nonvariable in the universe. Only from 
such a nonvariable can there be devia- 
tions, and it is the common sense and the 
conscience of man that attest to this 
nonvariable, precisély because they are 
aware of deviations from an ultimate 
norm. To speak of a nonvariable or an 
ultimate norm does not necessarily mean 
that the latter need to be considered 
something static or frozen; indeed, to 
proceed from such an assumption with 
the hope of finding a rigid norm would 
be a fruitless endeavor. 

There can, however, be some dynamic 
nonvariable without any contradiction 
in terms; only such a norm would be rele- 
vant to such dynamic factors as human 
nature and society. Our primary datum 
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would always be man’s awareness of the 
notion of right. To be sure, this indicates 
a subjective element here, but that 
should not invalidate the common con- 
tent of the subjective yearning for the 
“right.”’ If there is to be a rebirth of the 
idea of law, we must have the courage to 
build upon the subjective element which 
among all men tends toward the same 
end, however differently this tendency is 
expressed. We are arguing here simply 
for the reaffirmation of the idea of law, 
the law that stands behind all laws, that 
idea which provided the fertile soil out of 
which man’s highest inr‘chts for the reg- 
ulation of his life and conduct in society 
have sprung. This is the starting point in 
the long trek back to an order of law, and 
it is a subjective starting point. We need 
to believe in an ultimate law, in an in- 
herent rightness which is independent of 
the status quo or the will of the most 
powerful or the fact of power itself. This 
subjective reaffirmation of the idea of 
law would itself be tantamount to a 
revival of some form of natural law. The 
idea of law cannot long exist without the 
idea of natural law existing simultane- 
ously with it as its life-giving source. 


I] 


To reaffirm the idea of law involves a 
second conviction, namely, that law as 
we are interpreting it here is inconceiv- 
able except as it is related to the broader 
subject of ethics or morals. These two 
aspects of conduct have generally been 
kept separated in formal analyses of law. 
There is, no doubt, a point at which one 
can easily establish a difference between 
law and morals, but such a difference 
does not automatically mean an absence, 
actual or desired, of any relation between 
the two. It is usually held that law per- 
tains to the external conduct of man, 
whereas morals have to do with his inter- 


nal motives; and some jurists hold that 
morals involve value judgments, while 
law does not. On this basis a distinction 
between the content of law and the con- 
tent of morals can be sustained, but here 
again one does not thereby prove that 
law and morals are not related. However, 
if it can be domonstrated that there is a 
relation between law and morals, then it 
will be possible to argue that one has not 
completely defined the nature of law un- 
til he has taken into account the rele- 
vance of the moral factor. 

The great jurist Gustav Radbruch 
says that “the moral is the end of law and 
for this reason is the ultimate foundation 
of its obligatory force.’’’ The fact that 
the final word about the absolutely right 
conduct is not available does not mean 
that morals are on that account simnly 
subjective and relative and therefore not 
properly to be considered the ends of 
law. The strange fact is that law can 
never be dissociated from some fact of 
value, and, to the extent that it is thus 
related to facts of value, it can be under- 
stood fully only when the matter of val- 
ue is intimately related to the description 
of law. 

The ambiguous relation between law 
and morals is characteristic in the 
thought of both theologians and jurists, 
for the former fear the legalization of 
ethics, whereas the latter fear the loss of 
the objective and scientific purity and 
symmetry of their systems through the 
intrusion of the subjective element, with 
the result that there are both theologians 
and jurists who argue for the continued 
separation of law and morals. But there 
are other jurists, such as Radbruch, who 
see the crucial relevance of morals to the 


‘Nur die Moral vermag die verpflichtende 
Kraft des Rechts zu begriinden” (Gustav Radbruch, 
Rechts philosophie (3d ed.; Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 
19321. p. 43) 
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structure of law; he approaches the 
problem mainly from a neo-Kantian 
point of view. It is instructive that, even 
from the sociological point of view, the 
jurist Ehrlich argues that the customary 
distinction between law and morals, in 
which it is held that law is imposed from 
without, while morals come from within, 
is not entirely correct for the simple rea- 
son that law can be explained fully only 
by considering both the external and the 
internal aspects of its source. This is a 
significant re-emphasis of the fact that 
the distinction between law and morals 
has been rather superficial, so that even 
from the empirical point of view the re- 
lation of these two aspects of conduct 
needs to be studied more carefully. 
Ehrlich points out that “only by a thor- 
ough examination of the psychic and so- 
cial facts, which at the present time have 
not been gathered, can light be shed on 
this difficult question.’”? 

What Radbruch and Ehrlich say on 
this point is gathered up by Hocking in 
his conception of the relationship of law 
and morals.’ It is Hocking’s thesis that, 
even though legal and moral principles 
are not the same, these principles are not 
wholly independent of each other and 
that what makes them dependent is the 
fact that it is the same person who at 
once acts on legal and moral grounds in a 
given action. This is the point the the- 
ology of law must build upon, for once it 
is recognized that, as Radbruch says, it is 
the mora) end of a law which justifies it, 
or, as Ehrlich says, that the law involves 
not only the external but also the inter- 


2 Eugen Ehrlich, The Fundamental Principles of 
the Sociology of Law, trans. Walter L. Moll (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), pp. 166-67. 

3 William Ernest Hocking, “Ways of Thinking 
about Rights: A New Theory of the Relation be- 
tween Law and Morals,” in Law: A Century of Prog- 
ress, 1835-1035, WL (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1937), 242-05. 


nal man, and, as Hocking argues, that 
there are congruent areas between law 
and morals precisely because the very 
same behavior involves both legal and 
moral principles of motivation, it is a 
relatively short step to the next point 
that religious valties must enter into the 
consideration of the basis of law. The 
specific relevance of religion at this point 
derives from its peculiar concern for the 
entire question of values; and, when the 
relation between law and values or 
morals is admitted, the question is then 
shifted to a consideration of the source 
of values or the basis for the comparison 
of values. Thus Roscoe Pound says that 
“religion still has an intimate relation to 
the ideal element in law and one of the 
leading jurists of today |i.e., Radbruch] 
tells us that for our measure of values, 
which he considers philosophy cannot 
give us, we must turn to religion.’’4 It 
will be the function of the theology of 
law to indicate what the exact relation- 
ship between law and morals is with the 
view of indicating further in what sense 
theology can provide a measure of values. 


iil 


lf our first two considerations are val- 
id, then it must follow that the contem- 
porary emphasis upon the separation of 
law from morals in juristic science’ Is not 
the most fruitful direction to take in at- 
tempting to designate the true character 
of law or its most important constituent 
factors. In line with our emphasis upon 
the subjective element in the creation of 
law, it must now be said that not only 
does the idea of law get its validation 
from the fact that the end of law is a 


4 Social Control through Law (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942), p. 20. 
SCY, esp. Hans Kelsen, The General Theory of 


Law and State, trans. Anders Wedberg (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945), pp. © ff. 
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moral one, but the actual structure of 
law will remain intact only so long as 
this collective subjective affirmation 
continues to support the particular ex- 
pression of law as embodied in a particu- 
lar legal system. Thus, whereas such 
school of juristic thought as the analytic, 
realist, or positivistic schools see in force, 
statute, proper legislative enactment, 
and judicial behavior the essence of law, 
the real essence seems rather to be in this 
climate of affirmation and subjective sup- 
port. This seems to explain both the 
diversity of legal systems as well as their 
periodic change in a more fundamental 
way than the aforementioned schools do. 

We are not here pleading for a theory 
similar to the one found in the works of 
the jurists of the historical school who 
said that the basis of law is in the group 
consciousness of a particular people liv- 
ing in a particular time and place. To the 
extent that we are arguing for a subjec- 
tive element as crucial in the explanation 
of the full nature of law, we are not de- 
viating from the historical school. But, 
beyond this preoccupation with the sub- 
jective element, there is no similarity be- 
tween our views, for the theory of the 
historical school, as it worked out, led 
easily to the same conclusions one finds 
in the positivistic notion of law. For one 
of the unavoidable consequences of say- 
ing that law derives from the conscious- 
ness of the group is that, apart from that 
group or that consciousness, there is no 
objective basis for law and, further, that 
there is no objective basis for morals.° 
The extreme relativity of both law and 
morals is involved in this theory. It is 


precisely at this point that we need to 


6 See the illuminating article by Ernest Troeltsch, 
“The Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity in World 
Politics,” in Otto Gierke (ed.), Natural Law and the 
Theory of Society, 1500-1800, trans. Ernest Barker 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1934), 
pp- 201-22; cf. Ehrlich, of. cit., p. 443. 


emphasize the difference in the interpre- 
tation of the subjective element in these 
two theories. For the historical school the 
subjective element meant to imply that, 
apart from the consciousness of the 
group, there is no external standard for 
right and wrong, whereas what we mean 
by the subjective element is that there is 
an external standard of right which is 
available to the individual person and 
which can serve as a critique of a broader 
group consciousness. 

Our preliminary point must be re- 
peated here, namely, that law is not 
simply the product either of will or of the 
organization of force but has its source 
in an ontological rightness which is ac- 
cessible to the human reason and con- 
science. [t will become clearer presently 
that what we wish to say is that there is 
an objective order of right which is sub- 
jectively accessible. 

To bring together the notions of law 
and morals means, therefore, that the 
analysis of the nature of law includes a 
wide range of data covering especially 
the whole sphere of values, since it is the 
question of values which looms most im- 
portant in the nature of law (which 
makes it the more incredible that some 
jurists should eliminate this question 
simply because it is fraught with difficul- 
ties). That the subject of values cannot 
be separated from the consideration of 
the nature of law becomes particularly 
plain when somebody suggests that we 
ought to re-establish the rule of law in 
international relations or even within 
single countries. What is actually meant 
by such a statement? We suspect that 
what is meant is that a “just” order be 
set up, that certain rights be affirmed and 
secured, and that regimes based merely 
upon force be brought into check—all 
this in terms of certain value considera- 


tions. Law has no unique essence apart 
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from the value factor. Coercion and force 
are always component parts of the com- 
plete phenomenon of law, but to describe 
law as force is not to describe law but 
force! 

Force is not even the most important 
component part of law: the most impor- 
tant element is the ethical end. This can 
be illustrated easily by the fact that there 
are various types of legal systems in our 
world today. Since they are different, the 
question immediately arises as to what it 
is that makes them different. It may be 
argued that in each case the factor that 
makes them all alike is the use of force, 
that is, in each case law is a coercive 
regime. But the factor that makes them 
different is the end which each attempts 
to achieve. That is to say, it is quite 
true that all systems of law contain the 
element of force, but this does not make 
force the essence of law, for it is also 
true that all systems of law also contain 
an ethical content so that it could be 
said with equal accuracy that the es- 
sence of the legal system is the ethical 
end it holds in view. 

Yet every system does contain force. 
But not every system is a valid one; even 
the positivist must grant this, or else he 
has no basis upon which to reject the to- 
talitarian state with its particular system 
of law; and even if he does this simply on 
opportunistic grounds or through utili- 
tarian expediency, he nevertheless be- 
comes involved in the very value judg- 
ments he wishes to avoid. What makes a 
legal system acceptable or unacceptable 
is the end which it seeks to achieve. This 
leads us to believe that the most impor- 
tant factor in the formula of law is the 
value content of its ends. At the moment 
we are not concerned with defining the 
content of such a system of values, but 
we are concerned to lay down the princi- 
ple that, since it is the value content 


which differentiates types of legal sys- 
tems, it becomes clear that some meas- 
ure of the various values embodied in 
the systems of law must be determined. 
We have been arguing here for two 
points, namely, that the most important 
feature of law is not force but rather the 
value structure which is unavoidably 
tied in with it and that, since the value 
content of law is the variable factor lead- 
ing to acceptable or unacceptable legal 
systems, it becomes the paramount task 
of contemporary juristic thought to seek 
a valid measure of values. The theology 
of law must concern itself with this task 


along with jurisprudence.7 


iV 


Before we turn to the problem of defin- 
ing a measure of values whose purpose it 
will be to correct the ends which legal sys- 
tems seek to effect, another preliminary 
point needs to be made, namely, that in 
some sense the measure of values must be 
a transcendental norm.* There must be a 
vigorous denial of the nominalism which 
has cut the metaphysical life-line of ethi- 
ca) and legal thought. Although value 
and being must not be kept in separate 
compartments as though they were not 
necessarily closely related, it is just as 
damaging to identify too closely all value 
with being. It is true that value and be- 
ing must be related, but the distinction 
between necessary and contingent being 
must be kept clearly in mind. The whole 
enterprise of legal and ethical thought 
will have a successful outcome only if it 
is possible to sustain this distinction. 
This means in the last analysis that only 
as there is a difference between what is 


7 For a description of law as mainly a coercive 
regime see Kelsen, of. cit., passim. 

8 But see Felix S. Cohen, ‘‘Transcendental Non- 
sense and the Functional Approach,” Columbia Law 
Review, XXXV, No. 6 (1936), 809-49. 
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and what ought to be can the fact of right 
be established. The very idea of law as 
we have understood that word depends 
upon this thesis. 

In one way or another a certain kind 
of dualism must be maintained, but the 
terms in such a dualism must not be void 
of relations. Wieman’s contrast between 
creative and created being is a form of 
dualism which restates in a new manner 
the distinction between necessary and 
contingent being. Everything depends 
upon what the character of the necessary 
being is taken to be, so that the extent to 
which the equivalent of necessary being 
throws light upon the problem depends 
upon the extent and nature of the rela- 
tions that can be established between it 
and the realm of contingent being. That 
is to say, the relevance of theology to the 
ultimate problem of legal thought, which 
is, as we have seen, a problem of values, 
will depend upon the clarity with which 
this dualism can be stated. In this re- 


gard it appears that Barth’s notion of 
God as the totally Other frames a kind of 
a minimum 
amount of possibility for developing a 
relevant measure of values, so that one 
gets the impression that Barthian irra- 


dualism which renders 


tionalism is an inverted nominalism 
which leads to conclusions not very 
different from those of the positivists. 

Religious naturalism is saved from 
this same result by maintaining that 
there must be at least a ‘functional 
transcendence,” even though the locus of 
value is always within the concrete 
event. When any philosophy of natural- 
ism absorbs the transcendent element in 
the concrete event, it too loses the ulti- 
mate basis for a measure of values. The 
full force of the religious naturalist the- 
ory of value as worked out by Wieman, 
for example, derives from the fact that, 
although the context contains all the 


relevant data in terms of which the whole 
idea of values is worked out, the result is 
not simply a nominalism, for the method 
goes beyond sheer empiricism. To sus- 
tain the distinction between creative and 
created good, it must be possible to 
speak of two things, and this means a 
kind of dualism wherein the require- 
ments of the “ought” are available in the 
“4s,"’ though the “is’’ does not entirely 
exhaust the “ought.”’ 

Brunner manages to bring together the 
notions of transcendence and immanence, 
though, as we shall point out presently, 
he has not exploited all the possibilities of 
his own position for the solution of the 
central problem of jurisprudence. Never- 
theless, his doctrine of the created orders 
contains elements of the idea for which 
we are here pleading, namely: that, for 
our measure of values, we need to tran- 
scend in a unique way the positive, em- 
pirical realm, although at the same time 
the measure of values must be clearly re- 
lated to this realm.’ In terms of the ap- 
proach we have been taking here, this 
means that we need to find both some 
basis by which we can distinguish be- 
tween law and an arbitrary command 
and between greater and lesser values as 
envisioned by the particular legal order. 

The type of transcendence we have in 
mind needs to be formulated afresh, but 
in this process we can find wisdom in the 
ideas of the outstanding thinkers of the 
past. With respect to this problem of de- 
termining the transcendental locus of 
values, the testimony is not by any 
means agreed, but there are good clues to 
what it should approximate. For one 
thing, there is the idealism of Plato 
wherein it was affirmed that each posi- 
tive law should have two parts, the sub- 

Emil Brunner, Justice and the Social Order, 
trans. Mary Hottinger (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945). 
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stantive part and its preamble, the pre- 
amble being the rational justification of 
the substance.’ The rightness of laws 
therefore depended in Plato’s thought up- 
on the agreement between particular for- 
mulations and the transcendent notion or 
idea upon which they are ultimately 
based. The force of Aquinas’ thought 
was based upon a similar distinction be- 
tween the empirical and the transcenden- 
tal; and this depended entirely upon a 
conception of the hierarchy of being, the 
relation of whose parts was worked out 
by means of a doctrine of analogy. In one 
way or another these fundamental no- 
tions have continued in many quarters to 
provide the foundation for the philoso- 
phy of law, embellished from time to 
time with corroborating theological ideas. 

In the history of English law the figure 
of Sir Edward Coke stands as a monu- 
ment in this regard, for his unique posi- 
tion lies in his reaffirmation in the seven- 
teenth century of the transcendental lo- 
cus of the right. Thus, he had recourse to 
a transcendental norm in terms of which 
he limited the power both of the sover- 
eign in his own sphere (cf. Coke’s debates 
with James I) and of the legitimate law- 
making body of the realm, namely, Par- 
liament (cf. Coke’s decision in Dr. Bon- 
ham’s case). In both of these cases, 
Coke established the notion of the su- 
premacy of law by simply stating that 
“the King is under God and the Law” 
and by saying that any law contrary to 
“common right and reason”’ is repugnant 
and will be declared void. Even before 
Coke, such men as the author of the 
Vindiciae contra tyrannos on the Conti- 
nent formulated a compelling conception 
of the transcendental law of God in 
terms of which the commands of the 


1° Plato Laws 722D-723B; cf. G. M. Calhoun, 
Introduction to Greek Legal Science (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1944), pp. 82-83. 


sovereign were to be obeyed or dis- 
obeyed. But the great work. of Coke 
(though rather depreciated by many 
jurists of our day) had a mighty influ- 
ence upon the development of the Ameri- 
can doctrine of judicial supremacy. 
Speaking out of much the same intellec- 
tual and spiritual climate as Coke, our 
judges of the Supreme Court could say 
that “law is found and not made” or 
that, if a law did not conform to certain 
standards of right, it was void ab initio, 
or, as more poetic judges like to put it, 
such a law was “fatally smitten at 
birth.” Throughout, there was a deep 
sense of the transcendental locus of the 
measure of rightness, a norm which was 
never to be confused with the “facts” of 
a sterile empiricism. 

If, for example, we consider Brunner’s 
doctrine, we find that it is based upon a 
kind of transcendence which is by and 
large acceptable and not wholly differ- 
ent from the point being argued for here. 
But there must be a different emphasis: 
Brunner makes what appear to be too 
many concessions to the empirical order 
in arriving at a norm for justice, with the 
result that the transcendental element is 
greatly minimized in the end; that is, the 
transcendental measure of values does 
not become related closely enough to the 
empirical realm so that in the end the 
norm is separated from the empirical 
realm. 

The doctrine of creation contains the 
heart of a transcendental norm, but, 
when creation becomes a doctrine in 
terms of which the empirical order is not 
only explained but also justified, then the 
force of such a doctrine for adding some- 
thing unique to our insight into the prob- 
lem is lessened. This is our main criti- 
cism of Brunner, namely, that he has 
isolated the problems of law from any in- 
timate relation with the Christian idea of 
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love. The doctrines of love and grace 
cannot be permanently unrelated to the 
phenomenon we know as law. Their rela- 
tionship must be established here, partic- 
ularly because this is a question of values, 
and also because Christian theology 
knows no higher value than love. We 
need not confine ourselves to, or adopt 
slavishly, traditional expressions of the 
nature of transcendence, but we can 
surely derive insight from the wisdom 
out of which the notion of transcendence 
emerged. We are quite certain that tran- 
scendental data that are not related to 
experience are really not available to us. 
These data must certainly be available in 
reflective thought and seen in relevant 
relations to the empirical realm. 


V 


Vith the consideration of a measure of 
values, the relationship between theology 
and jurisprudence is seen to be more inti- 


mate than at first expected. The theology 
of law, furthermore, does not at all imply 
that the various schools of juristic 
thought cannot provide theology with 
materials for its own formulations. In- 
deed, the theologian is indebted to the 
jurist for all the labor expended upon 
the technical problems of political order. 
The theologian does not, however, look 
to jurisprudence for the source of his 
main insights; such a situation would 
make theology a superfluous discipline in 
connection with law. But, in order to for- 
mulate a constructive theological basis 
for law, the theologian needs to, assimi- 
late the best in the various theories of 
law, including the analytical, historical, 
utilitarian, and positivistic schools, pre- 
cisely because each of these contains 
valid although partial definitions of the 
nature of law. 

What a theological approach ought to 
do, therefore, is to restate the most com- 


prehensive formula for law in light of its 
distinctive presuppositions and in light 
of the best in juristic thought. Some- 
thing on the order of the medieval syn- 
thesis is required, but it must be a twen- 
tieth-century synthesis, one in which the 
ingredients will be somewhat differently 
formulated. Yet at least in this regard 
there must be a similarity, namely, in the 
conviction that the most real is not syn- 
onymous with the empirical, though the 
empirical is related to the most real. The 
big difference will come in the ultimate 
metaphysical description of what is ulti- 
mate reality and therefore the metaphys- 
ical grounding of the right. 

The relationship between theology and 
jurisprudence must therefore be a com- 
plementary one, with theology providing 
the ‘world view”’ and jurisprudence the 
more particular formulations of the ele- 
ments of this world view in a working 
system of law. This means that the rela- 
tionship between these two disciplines 
can be effected only if it be admitted that 
the theoretic basis of law does indeed 
rest upon some world view and that the- 
ology is the discipline best suited for pro- 
viding that world view. When these two 
preconditions are admitted, then theology 
and jurisprudence become indispensable 
correlative disciplines. But there is an- 
other precondition before these two dis- 
ciplines can work together, namely, that 
there be a similarity between the meth- 
odologies involved. Before there can be 
any fruitful mutual interchange of ideas, 
it must be clear that both disciplines are 
asking roughly the same questions and 
going about answering them in mutually 
compatible ways. If, for example, the 
theologian and the positivist jurist do 
not agree, it is because they employ 
different methods with regard to two 
crucial problems—the problems of cos- 
mology and epistemology. 
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The whole issue turns on these two 
problems, for the central questions which 
need to be answered before a theory of 
values or a doctrine of justice can be de- 
veloped are: “What is the world, includ- 
ing man, really like?” and “What can we 
really know about the world and man?” 
The theologian and the jurist must an- 
swer these questions in very much the 
same way if the products of their dis- 
ciplines are to be capable of mutual rela- 
tion. In our day, jurisprudence is only 
one of the many intellectual disciplines 
which are overwhelmingly influenced by 
the restricting methodology of positiv- 
ism; and this leaves no room for the 
whole realm of consciously expressed val- 
ues, for the realm of the spirit. But, 
severe as it is, the positivistic legal theory 
contains a great many indispensable in- 
sights regarding the nature of law; in- 
deed, in spite of its conscious attempt to 
eliminate the whole realm of values 
from law, the positivistic theory actually 
throws light on the relation between law 
and values particularly because it gives 
such a precise and clear notion of what 
law is that it would not be difficult to 
supplement this theory with certain the- 
ological notions. Yet, it is just here that 
theology must seek to broaden the sphere 
of acceptable data if theology and juris- 
prudence are to work together. 

The preoccupation of positivism with 
observation and description necessarily 
means that it cannot speak of duty in 
terms of an “ought” with moral dimen- 
sions. Its whole conception of the world 
is defective for the very reason that it 
concerns itself with what is, disregarding 
great rational insights of the past and 
failing to offer a pregnant conception of 
the future. Actually, however, the posi- 
tivist has a faith in law. Indeed, as 
Whitehead says, it is this faith in the 


laws of nature that leads the positivist on 
to more observation. But observation is 
only a partial factor; to it must be added 
an empirically controlled speculation. 
The necessity of adding speculation, or 
empirical rationalism, to observation 
does not diminish either the value of or 
the necessity for observation; it simply 
indicates its limitations. Now Christian 
theology, like any theology or philosophy 
that offers an interpretation of existence, 
goes beyond mere observation to rational 
speculation and on the basis of its formu- 
lations arrives at a foundation for law. 
But before a legal system can accept 
such formulations, it too must be sym- 
pathetic to a methodology that breaks 
the restrictive bonds of positivism. 

To indicate more clearly the role of 
theology in providing law with a founda- 
tion, it must be said again that every 
legal theory presupposes some world view 
and that legal theories differ to the extent 
that their underlying world views differ. 
Now the inference here is not that we are 
at this point prepared to offer the valid 
world view. Nevertheless, neither the 
complexity of the matter nor its apparent 
insoluble nature permits us to pass it by 
without some attempt to come to grips 
with it. Whitehead has pointed out the 
perennial problem, namely, whether it is 
to be held that law is imposed upon 
things and persons by an external agent, 
or whether law is to be considered an im- 
manent order without fixed points, as, 
for example, in Lucretius or Democritus. 
It is significant that, whereas the doc- 
trine of imposition makes possible a doc- 
trine of law, the notion of complete im- 
manence has led gradually to the idea of 
no law at all, to the twin difficulties of 
tentativeness and relativity. It is an in- 
tegral part of our whole argument that 
the reaffirmation of the idea of law must 
presuppose that idea of nature and real- 
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ity in terms of which there can be a doc- 
trine of law. 

The real choice we face is not neces- 
sarily between a doctrine of immanence 
or imposition; the historic Christian po- 
sition has been a blending of the two. 
But it seems quite certain that if we are 
to have a metaphysical basis for law, we 
cannot have it on the positivist cos- 
mology alone. “The objection to the ex- 
treme Positivist doctrine at once sug- 
gests itself,’’ says Whitehead, ‘“‘that the 
enormous aspect of regular evolution 
through vast regions embracing the re- 
motest star-galaxies, and through vast 
periods of time, is an unlikely product of 
chance.”"* What Whitehead is suggest- 
ing here is not only that positivism does 
not yield an adequate notion of law but 
that it is a wrong view of the world, that 
is, it does not succeed in fulfilling its 
own intention, namely, in providing ade- 
quate description. It would appear that 
Whitehead is arguing for some kind of 
imposition as the source of order in the 
universe, and that is what we hold to be 
the utmost requirement for a theoretic 
basis for law. 


VI 


It must be the task of the theology of 
law to indicate how a measure of values 
can co-ordinate the various kinds of val- 
ues with which the legal order is con- 
cerned. Specifically, this means that 
there needs to be some way in which per- 
sonal or individual values, collective or 
state values, and transpersonal or civili- 
zation values (cf. Radbruch)” can be co- 
ordinated in terms of whatever central 
and regulative measure of values theol- 
ogy is capable of providing. If, for ex- 


1 Adventure of Ideas (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933), p. 158. 

12 Roscoe Pound, “Fifty Years of Jurisprudence. 
Ill,” Harvard Law Review, LI (1938), 454 ff. 


ample, we are to designate the Christian 
idea of love as the measure of values, not 
only must it bear in a relevant fashion 
upon those values which are more prop- 
erly personal values, but it ought also to 
have profoundly suggestive relevance to 
those values which characterize collec- 
tive life. Such conflicting values as per- 
sonal morality or religion and social se- 
curity and ultimate human fulfilment 
must have some organic relation to each 
other. The tendency in Brunner, for ex- 
ample, is to admit these separate spheres 
of value without making clear their inter- 
relation. In this case the fundamental 
theological starting point in the theoreti- 
cal basis for law is creation, and from the 
doctrine of creation he derives the no- 
tion of law and justice and the regulative 
norm for collective values, with the re- 
sult that the supreme norm of Christian 
theology, namely, love, is at this level 
not very relevant, because it is relegated 
either to the intensely personal sphere or, 
at the other extreme, to the eternal 
sphere.'The result is that in the sphere in 
which most of man’s life is lived, namely, 
the collective sphere, the norm of love is 
hardly relevant at all. 

We are not suggesting that these 
spheres can be reduced to a harmonious 
relationship on the basis of Christian 
love, as if it were possible to eliminate the 
necessary antinomies between these three 
types of values. What we are suggesting, 
however, is that love as a measure of val- 
ues loses its relevance if it is limited sim- 
ply to the personal sphere. But just how 
love is to become the measure of values is 
as yet an unsolved problem. It must be 
one of the tasks of the theology of law to 
work out this relation. This much has 
been agreed upon by various theologians: 
that love is the constant critical norm for 
any organization of society and that the 
personal values as well as the values 
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comprehended in ultimate Christian ful- 
filment constitute the dynamic factor 
which always judges the actual orders of 
law and justice. In order to go beyond 
this stage of relevance, it would have to 
be determined whether love can be not 
only a critical norm but also the basis for 
constructive formulations of the ends to 
be achieved by the legal order. 

In order to achieve this greater rele- 
vance between the three spheres of value, 
their interrelation must be made clear. 
One way of doing this is to speak of a 
simultaneity of these values, that is, 
one must be able to indicate that the 
personal, collective, and ultimate values 
are in a real sense simultaneously 
achieved or being achieved. But, to do 
this, one’s analysis of reality as a whole 
must be based upon the same theological 
presuppositions, so that the nature of 
man, man’s relation to his fellow-man, 
and the context of life both in nature and 
in history must all have a common ex- 
planation. Only through such a process 
can there ultimately be a meaningful re- 
lationship between positive law and nat- 
ural law. It is, furthermore, because of 
such a synthesis that medieval theology 
could by and large speak so effectively 
about law. Whether contemporary theol- 
ogy can offer any constructive solution to 
the problems of value as they relate to 
the ends of law will be determined by 
how successfully it can speak of personal, 
collective, and ultimate values as mutu- 
ally related. 

It would be impossible to come to any 
conclusion about the nature of rights and 
duties and interests unless the analysis 
of man upon which they were based 
could be made to harmonize with the 
analysis of society and the further analy- 
sis of the nature of reality. What must 
always be kept central in this type of 
analysis is the fact that, as Hocking has 


said, it is always the same person who is 
acting as an individual and as a part of 
the collective whole. Thus, it is the same 
man who acts in the sphere of morals and 
in the sphere of law, and what he does as 
a moral person must not contradict 
what he must do as a legal subject. It 
must be further stated that this person 
who acts as a moral and a legal person is 
the same one who acts also as a religious 
person. To restate the thesis with regard 
to the synthesis the theology of law 
must effect, it must now be said that, 
since it is the same person who at once 
acts as a moral, legal, and religious per- 
son, a valid measure of values must be 
able to organize around itself all moral, 
legal, and religious values in such a 
manner that they all bear a mutual rela- 
tionship to one another. Again, it might 
prove impossible to reduce the inherent 
antinomies involved here; but, in spite 
of the antinomies, their relationship 
must be organic. 

In the end, however, we are left with a 
strictly epistemological problem, for 
everything depends upon what we can 
know about man, society, and the realm 
of ultimate fulfilment in terms of which 
our synthesis is to be worked out. To put 
the matter differently, it is a question 
whether the Christian idea of love as the 
dynamic and regulative norm provides 
us with enough specific content to make 
possible a clear declaration of what con- 
stitutes the correct conduct or the correct 
value in a particular case at a particular 
time and place. The question is whether 
the notion of love obviates the danger of 
uncontrolled casuistry when the practical 
problems are faced. It must be apparent 
that to make love central here means 
quite a different thing from the medieval 
doctrine of natural law especially be- 
cause the ultimate norm is greatly sim- 
plified, reducing the scope of such casu- 
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istry. What made for so much spurious 
casuistry in Catholic thought was the 
wide range given for the play of reason; 
thus, since the basis of natural law lay in 
the human reason’s participation in the 
Divine Reason, this could not help but 
lead to an optimistic notion of the power 
of reason to deduce ultimate answers for 
contingent cases. 


Vil 


The theology of law must account for 
the fact of evil, for no realistic analysis 
of the nature or the end of law is com- 
plete without some consideration of the 
consequences for law of the constant fac- 
tor of evil in human nature. The fact of 
evil has often been the basis for justify- 
ing a severely coercive order; in other 
cases, evil has been held to deprive man 
of rational competence in arriving at val- 
id norms for law and values; also, the 
fact of evil has been the classic explana- 
tion for man’s lack of voluntary accept- 
ance of the rules of social life. The under- 
lying thesis of all these notions is correct, 
namely, that man as he is has until now 
demonstrated only a slight ability to live 
in society without some external compul- 
sion. This thesis is also correct in assum- 
ing that man does not indicate any pro- 
pensity to or capacity for a collective life 
without producing the concomitants of 
such a life, namely, the corruption of in- 
stitutions and the ultimate resort to 
force. But given this factor in the nature 
of man, this constant intermingling of 
good and evil, what conclusions are to be 
drawn from it with respect to the theo- 
retic basis for law? 

The relation between evil and law in 
the theology of law has decisive conse- 
quences at each major point as we con- 
sider the source, the nature, and the end 
of law. With regard to the source of law, 
the element of evil means at once that 


man’s vision of the right is adversely 
affected and his ability to live up even to 
his clear insights of the good and right is 
weakened, with the result that there is no 
pure notion of the right, and man’s 
flabby will must be prodded by the coer- 
cive order of the state. At this point we 
can take either the pessimistic route fol- 
lowed by Hobbes or a more constructive 
alternative route. 

Evil bears also upon the nature of law. 
Troeltsch has indicated how the Chris- 
tian interpretation of the effect of evil 
upon man’s capacity to achieve the natu- 
ral law led to the notion of a relative nat- 
ural law; since man now lacks an unim- 
paired rational and volitional capacity to 
know and do the right, and since it is bet- 
ter to have order than anarchy, the au- 
thoritative organization of a coercive re- 
gime becomes a necessity. But the Chris- 
tian interpretation of man does not em- 
phasize the evil element in man to the 
exclusion of the fact that man was 
created in the image of God. The valid 
appraisal of man’s weaknesses arid per- 
verse strengths does not imply a com- 
plete repudiation of man’s capacities for 
good. It makes a great deal of difference 
for the nature of law whether these 
higher capacities are admitted along with 
the lower ones. When it is held that man 
is incurably selfish and predatory, it fol- 
lows that the nature of law is simply coer- 
cive in the physical sense. 

But to view man as the Christian the- 
ologian does, as the creature of the Crea- 
tor, is to invest him with a responsibility 
which, in turn, invests him with a new 
dignity. Since man stands in relation to 
the creative God which is his source, he 
not only bears a responsibility and he 
not only assumes a certain dignity, but 
he is to be understood as existing in the 
context of purposiveness. It is this teleo- 
logical aspect of man’s nature which con- 
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stitutes the fundamental qualification of 
the notion that law is simply a coercive 
order. The nature of law as defined by 
the theology of law is to be explained in 
terms of the nature of man. And since 
man is here viewed as more than a bundle 
of erratic passions and reflexes and as ca- 
pable of altruism, sacrifice and mutual 
regard, love, the nature of law must cor- 
respondingly become more than a regime 
of coercive order. In a real sense, the na- 
ture of law must approximate the na- 
ture of the purposiveness in which man is 
clothed. 

At this point the source of law and the 
nature of law come into close relation, for 
this purposiveness becomes the source of 
the ideas which form the basis of justice 
and law. Everything, therefore, depends 
upon the accuracy and completeness of 
our analysis of man’s nature. To assume, 
as we have, that man exists in the con- 
text of purpose is to assume also that in 
some way this purpose is accessible to 
man. The particular character of this 
purposiveness we hold to be based upon 
the Christian idea of love, and this is 
available in the testimony of the life of 
the Christian community, which includes 
its Jewish heritage and its constant adap- 
tation to time and circumstance. So far as 
the source and nature of law are con- 
cerned, then, the fact of evil neither has 
obliterated the underlying source of law, 
namely, the purposiveness of the Crea- 
tor, nor has so deformed man that he is 
not capable of being regulated in his so- 
cial life by ideal norms which transcend 
the use of force. To be sure, the nature of 
man being what it is, the element of 
force will always be involved in the na- 
ture of law just as evil will always be in- 
volved in the nature of man. 

These same considerations are in- 
volved in the relation between evil and 
the ends of law. The whole question of 





the ideal element of law and the value 
structure within law is raised when we 
speak of the ends of law. It is inconceiv- 
able that there should be any legal sys- 
tem which does not contain some mental 
picture of what it intends to accomplish. 
It is this mental picture which energizes 
the whole system of law. The common 
consensus from which specific laws derive 
their articulate form, the action of the 
duly authorized legislative body, the ac- 
tivity of the judge when he must inter- 
pret the law in “hard cases” or where 
there is really a legal “‘no-man’s land’’— 
all these legal activities transpire under 
the influence of the mental picture which 
constitutes the objective of this action. 
This being so, the problem of values 
takes on an enormously important role 
in law. What ends ought to be sought? 
Whose interests should be secured? 
What rights are legitimate? What duties 
ought to be imposed? And, again, what 
status do individual rights have over 
against collective rights? These are the 
central questions raised by the jurist 
when he considers the ends of law. To 
these must be added the questions of the 
theologian. What status does the reli- 
gious “‘mental picture’ of the ends of 
man have in light of the ends which the 
legal system will secure? What relation 
can such notions that man has dignity, 
responsibility to God, and purposiveness 
have to the actual ends of law? 

If the questions of the theologian and 
of the jurist are not related to each other, 
an untenable bifurcation of the religious 
and secular spheres is the result. But 
such a bifurcation cannot be sustained if 
there is to be any meaning to religious 
values in the long run. It is at this very 
point that the problem of evil is usually 
related to the consideration of the ends 
of law. Traditionally, it was the factor of 
evil which explained the supremacy of 
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the secular order; because of evil, man 
was destined to live under the rule of co- 
ercive law. But what needs to be kept in 
sight is the fact that evil does not wholly 
infect the nature of man, hence it does 
not wholly alter the end he is to achieve 
in society. 

Even in the early Christian writers one 
can find it stated that, whereas man had 
to be curbed because of his antisocial in- 
clinations, there was a further end being 
achieved than the mere securing of social 
tranquillity. Both Augustine and Calvin 
could speak of the end of law as making 
possible those conditions which would in 
turn make it possible for man to attain 
his religious end. Furthermore, it was 
held that the ends of the state could not 
in the long run be different from, or con- 
tradictory to, the purposive ends of man 
as understood in the theological sense. 
To be sure, the Reformers justified the 
coercive order as a necessary conse- 
quence of the fall of man, so that for 
them, even though law, or the state, was 
ordained of God, it had primarily a secu- 
lar import. But it must also be said that 
they accepted the doctrine of natural law 
which even in its relative state unavoid- 
ably involved them in arguing for the re- 
ligious end of man as being the ultimate 
end of law. 

The real problem involved in the rela- 
tion between the doctrine of evil and the 
ends of law comes up, finally, when the 
notion of fulfilment is considered. Part of 
the mental picture that constitutes the 
ideal element of law or the value object 
of law concerns the whole matter of hu- 
man fulfilment. It makes a difference for 
the theology of law whether this fulfil- 
ment is interpreted in a spiritual or a ma- 
terial way, and whether the locus of such 
fulfilment is in time or eternity. We 
have seen in our own era what the con- 


sequences are when a legal order envi- 
sions as its end the attainment of only 
material goals. A destructive outcome 
ensues not only in the totalitarian coun- 
tries but is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent also in the democracies as the faith in 
the spiritual ends of life recedes. 

With the shift from the things of the 
spirit to the things of the material life 
comes an automatic shift from the no- 
tion of individual rights to the premise 
that individuals have only duties to the 
collectivity which they will not be al- 
lowed to ignore simply because the tech- 
nical sphere of the economy requires that 
certain jobs be done. In such a case, the 
ends of law shift from securing certain 
rights to enforcing certain duties. 

There can be no clearer example of the 
role of values in law than this one where 
the things of the spirit and of the mate- 
rial life compete for recognition as the ul- 
timate ends to be secured by the legal 
order. It is, of course, a difficult matter 
to distinguish between the spiritual and 
material fulfilment of man. It is also a 
difficult matter to determine whether the 
spiritual fulfilment of man occurs in 
time or eternity. Not only is it difficult to 
determine this choice, but, once the 
choice is made, new difficulties arise. If 
man’s fulfilment occurs in time, then, in 
light of the constant factor of evil, both 
good and evil are constituents in that ful- 
filment; if this fulfilment occurs in eter- 
nity, then the problem slips out of sight 
and we can no longer talk about it. The 
theology of law must seek to speak clearly 
on this matter, for to a great extent the 
whole possibility of a theological basis 
for law depends upon how clearly one 
can speak of the realm of the spirit, as a 
realm not only in which man finds his ul- 
timate fulfilment but which constitutes 
the ultimate goal which law must have as 
its end. 
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Ancient Egyptian Religion: An Interpretation. 
By H. Franxrort. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. 156 pages. Frontis- 
piece and 31 illustrations, chronological 
table, and Index. $3.00. 

This book lays all who are interpreters of an- 
cient religion under heavy debt in that the au- 
thor has not only furnished a lucid and well-or- 
ganized treatise on the religious thought of an- 
cient Egypt but has quoted aptly and pointedly 
from significant writings as the basis for his in- 
terpretation. Well documented and carefully 
critical in the scholarly sense, the book is never- 
theless clearly written in a vocabulary which 
can be easily understood by all readers of high- 
school level or above. To list the chapter head- 
ings is to indicate the scope of the book: 
(i) “The Egyptian Gods”; (ii) “The Egyptian 
State”; (iii) “The Egyptian Way of Life”; 
(iv) “The Egyptian Hope”; (v) “Change and 
Permanence in Literature and Art.’ Under 
these topics the author proceeds to give a well- 
integrated and thoughtful interpretation of 
Egyptian thought which endeavors to uncover 
the roots of Egyptian religion. Without such an 
exploration of assumptions and underlying 
ideas, the interpretation of any literature is 
likely to lack real vitality and depth of under- 
standing. It is at this point that for this reviewer 
Frankfort has made his great contribution, lend- 
ing to this phase of Egyptian culture more per- 
spective and individuality than was accom- 
plished in Breasted’s Development of Religion 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt or in other 
earlier writings. 

Frankfort uses the crested ibis as the sym- 
bolical ornament of the cover and title-page of 
the book. This hieroglyph rendering of akh, a 
word with various meanings, finds its ‘common 
root in the concept of harmony with the divine 
order of the universe” (pp. 63-64). Through 
this idea he finds the integration of ancient 
Egyptian religion possible in one conviction 
which he believes underlies all Egyptian belief, 
viz., the universe is essentially static and there- 
fore only the changeless is of ultimate signifi- 
cance. He grounds this in the repeated promi- 





nence of the Egyptian Maat, which he sorae- 
times translates ‘“‘justice.’? However, he also in- 
dicates that “‘it is a concept as much belonging 
to cosmology as to ethics. It is justice as the 
divine order of society, but it is also the divine 
order of nature as established at the time of cre- 
ation. .. . We must sometimes translate ‘order,’ 
sometimes ‘truth,’ sometimes ‘justice.’. . . The 
laws of nature, the laws of society, and the di- 
vine commands all belong to the one category 
of what is right” (pp. 53-54). Again, he says 
that “all the gods functioned within the estab- 
lished order; they all ‘lived by Maat’ and 
consequently they all hated ‘untruth.’” So 
“when a man erred... he moved against the 
established order, and one god or another saw 
to it that the order was vindicated” (p. 77). 

According to this view, for the Egyptian, the 
plurality of events and disruptive aspects of the 
social scene were evanescent and insignificant; 
as a corollary, those matters which could be re- 
garded as unchanging and permanent were the 
only elements of real significance. Thus, to a 
large extent, Egyptian religion was optimistic, 
having ability to ignore as irrelevant occur- 
rences which challenged its basic monism. This 
view, Frankfort believes, enters into the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian ethical teachings also. 
According to it, ethical considerations are basi- 
cally of a pragmatic sort to be tested in the 
crucible of human experience as to their produc- 
tion of harmony. But in this “the actions of the 
community were guided by the divine king with 
whom alone the other gods communicated.” 
Thus “the actions of individuals lacked divine 
guidance altogether” (p. 81). Because of this, 
the wisdom of the past and traditional actions 
tended to receive considerable emphasis in 
Egyptian culture, since there were no specific 
commands or directions for living emanating 
from the gods. 

The book stimulates in the reader a desire to 
become better acquainted with these ancient 
men and leads the way in a deeper sense than 
has been yet achieved. It illustrates anew the 
observation that, apart from knowing the hier- 
archy of values of a people, a knowledge of its 
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arts and artifacts gives one really very little in- 
sight into its significance in its own time or in 
its sequential historical relationships. It is in- 
triguing to equate the Egyptian conception of 
Maat with divinely established order. Interest- 
ing parallels as possibilities come to mind in the 
Hebrew conceptions of mishpat, and in their use 
of certain other words, such as héq (“ordi- 
nance”), dabhar (“word”) of God, and torah 
(“law”—as that which is cast forth from deity). 
At certain points (pp. 69-73, 73-77, 81, etc.) 
there are attempts to draw contrast and com- 
parison with biblical concepts in religion. In 
most of these, clarity in demonstration of basic 
difference seems lacking. One wonders whether 
greater validity in interpretation might not ac- 
crue from an attempt to stress the great com- 
monalities rather than the differences, which, 
while they may obtain, everywhere seem to be 
concerned more with matters of emphasis than 
with essential convictions. In other words, ex- 
cept as a description of the religious thought of 
an ethnic group, this book seems not to de- 
scribe a religion uniquely ‘‘Egyptian.” 

The underlying assumption that one can find 
a core of religion over a period as long and a 
history as varied as that in Egypt which can 
then be established as “The EGYPTIAN way of 
life’ must be seriously questioned. As it has 
proved precarious and socially none too produc- 
tive of appreciation to attempt to seek the es- 
sence of any living faith in its concepts, it is per- 
haps not to be expected that one should succeed 
in isolating the genius of an extinct religion. It 
may perhaps be permissible to raise the question 
whether religion ever can be seriously denomi- 
nated as ethnic except in the loosest sense. 
Again, one wonders whether the suggestion that 
‘animals never change” in any rea) sense ac- 
tually explains the prominence of animal sym- 
bolism in Egypt. Commonality of species surely 
applies as a general observation as much to hu- 
man beings as to animals (pp. 12-14, 88, etc.). 
In the realm of interpretation the book substan- 
tiates the need for warning against glib and easy 
explanation of symbolism apart from a thorough 
study of the life giving expression to it, but one 
looks in vain for any real suggestion toward a 
solution of this vexing problem. 

In spite of these (to the reviewer) crucial criti- 
cisms, Ancient Egyptian Religion is well worth 
reading and breaks ground in the attempt to 
understand the people of ancient Egypt through 
its religious concepts. It is replete with keen in- 


sights and beautifully lucid thought expressed 
in a smooth style. 
WILLIS W. FISHER 
School of Religion 
University of Southern California 


An Introduction to Zen Buddhism. By DAISETZ 
TEITARO Suzuki. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 136 pages. $3.75. 

Professor Suzuki was born in 1869 and has 
taught Buddhist philosophy at Otani Universi- 
ty, Kyoto, Japan, for a number of years, He and 
his wife (the late Mrs. Beatrice Lane Suzuki) 
have written much in Western languages about 
Buddhist thought, especially about Buddhism 
in the Far East. 

An Introduction to Zen Buddhism is not a new 
book. It was published in 1934 by the Eastern 
Buddhist Society, Kyoto. After the war, the 
Buddhist Society, London, decided to publish 
some of Suzuki’s works, and this much-demand- 
ed book has been republished first. Readers will 
be happy to find the Foreword by C. G. Jung, 
which appeared in Die grosse Befreiung, a Ger 
man translation of the same book (Leipzig, 
1939). This introduction was written for those 
who cannot read the author’s longer works, and 
he recommends it together with his Manual of 
Zen Buddhism as the easiest way to get a bird’ - 
eye view of Zen Buddhism. But they do not pre- 
sent the author’s wide and deep range of 
thought, except to give an appetite for his 
larger works. 

The author makes a defendable case for Zen, 
trying to show the paradoxical development of 
Mahayana Buddhism. In reality, however, the 
reader must be warned that Suzuki looks at the 
whole of Mahayana Buddhism through the 
eyes of Zen, as he interprets it. To be sure, Zen 
has influenced other sectarian and denomina- 
tional developments in Japan, but not to the 
extent that the author claims. On the one hand, 
the practice of Zen transcends denominational 
lines, while, on the other, in its strict sense, Zen 
has been handed down through a branch of 
Mahayana called ‘‘Zen,”’ which in itself is not a 
uniform school of thought. One gets the feeling 
that the author does not differentiate clearly 
between what Zen claims to be and what Zen 
actually is. 

Readers who wish to know about 
Suzuki’s interpretation of Satori will be re- 
warded by his articles in Essays in Zen Bud- 


more 
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dhism. Zen believes that the state of enlighten- 
ment attained by Buddha himself cannot be ex- 
pressed by external means; therefore, Zen offers 
meditation or concentrated reflection as the only 
way to realize Buddhahood in one’s self. This re- 
ligious experience of Satori should be studied 
more widely by students of religion who are in- 
terested in communicability among religious 
systems. Although the attempt, made by some, 
to adopt the insight of Satori into non-Buddhist 
systems is highly questionable, nevertheless it 
poses a pertinent question concerning the nature 
of religious experience. Also, in spite of the fact 
that Zen does not depend on sutras or dogmas, 
readers are to be reminded that Zen presup- 
poses all the basic world view of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Because of Zen’s chronic indifference to or- 
thodoxy, the so-called ‘“‘Yako-Zen” has devel- 
oped outside of the Zen sect. Historically, Zen 
has been adhered to by Japanese warriors who 
needed stoical indifference to hardship. There- 
fore, it has often been asked whether Zen is a 
means or an end. 

Suzuki is confident that Zen has a vital mes- 
sage in this day and age, not only in the Orient 
but in the rest of the world. But because Zen 
is historically conditioned by the Mahayana 
world view and Mahayana theory of knowledge, 
mote basic questions should be answered before 
Zen comes to terms with problems concerning 
other aspects of human life. Suzuki has laid a 
good foundation along this line, and it is to be 
hoped that more students of Zen will proceed 
from where he leaves off. It should also be point- 
ed out that readers will find a somewhat differ- 
ent point of view about Zen in Dr. Kaiten 
Nukariya and other noted authors. 

All in all, there is no question that Professor 
Suzuki is the greatest living authority on Zen, 
and this small book is one of the best treatises 
in the field in spite of the foregoing qualifica- 
tions. 

JosepuH KITAGAWA 


Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Chicago 


Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der antiken Reli- 
gionen. By RUDOLF BULTMANN. Zurich: Ar- 
temis Verlag, 1949. 261 pages. 

This book is a masterpiece of condensation, 
such as only a truly great scholar could have 
achieved. Very interesting is the apportionment 
of space to the various cultures which helped to 


create the syncretistic religion that Bultmann 
candidly admits Christianity to have been from 
the beginning. About half the book is devoted 
to Old Testament religion and early Judaism, 
almost a third to Hellenic and Hellenistic cul- 
ture, and only a sixth to primitive Christian 
(chiefly Pauline and Johannine) thought. 

In chapter i on “The Old Testament Lega- 
cy,” Bultmann contrasts Israelite and Greek 
ideas of purposefulness in the universe; the for- 
mer explained the universe by man, and history 
by the relation of man to God, while the latter 
explained man and history by the universe. The 
prophets, in distinction from other Semitic 
thinkers, thought of God as bound to his people 
rather than to their land. Whereas the Greek 
conceived of life as bios, the Israelite thought of 
it as 26é. Sin was primarily rebellion against 
God. YHWH was a jealous God but not an 
envious one as were the Greek gods. (The review- 
er has independently made the same observa- 
tion.) 

Chapter ii deals with early Judaism and 
sketches the development of historical into ec- 
clesiastical theology. The author accepts recent 
theories which minimize the ultra-legalism of 
the Pharisees and stress their “liberalism.” 
While he finds fault with the Spitzfindigkeit of 
the Pharisaic scribes, he recognizes that the av- 
erage Jewish contemporary of Jesus was not so 
completely controlled by legalistic and cultic 
restrictions as nineteenth-century Protestant 
theologians believed. Bultmann freely admits 
that prophetic ideals of social justice survived 
into the rabbinic period. 

It is significant that the author deals with the 
preaching of Jesus as part of his chapter on 
“Early Judaism.” “Jesus was no Christian but 
a Jew.” But, though his teaching was essentially 
Jewish, it was at the same time a protest against 
“Jewish legalism.” Jesus’ ethic was eschatologi- 
cal, not in the sense of withdrawal from the 
world but in the sense that the encounter be- 
tween a man and his fellow reflects the immi- 
nent futurity of his encounter with God. 

Beside a national Messianism in early Juda- 
ism we find a cosmological eschatology which 
tended to modify the older belief in the goodness 
of creation in the direction of pessimistic dual- 
ism. This led to the concept of the Heavenly 
Man (bar nasha) as judge and redeemer, as a 
sort of counterpart of God himself. Jesus 
showed little interest in national Messianism 
but shared the cosmological expectations of 
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Jewish apocalyptic literature. He preached that 
the time of “decision” had come, but his whole 
eschatological message arose from the feeling 
that the world was nothing and that man’s re- 
sponse to God’s will was everything. 

“‘Hellenismus”’ (i.e., Hellenistic culture) is 
the subject of chapter iv. The author begins by 
contrasting the Stoic ideal of freedom with that 
of the Christians. To the Stoic that man was 
free who was not in bondage to the claims of the 
world and was guided by reason to choose the 
good and thereby to achieve tranquillity. But 
the Christian sought to be free from the feeling 
of sinfulness and to assume his responsibility to 
God, which, of course, made “tranquillity” im- 
possible. The Stoic’s “‘present’’ is no real pres- 
ent, since it does not involve a decision in face 
of the future, whereas the Christian’s present is 
“the present of decision” before the always 
newly confronted future. 

One of the most instructive sections of the 
book is that on Gnosticism, which concludes this 
chapter. Bultmann accepts the main conclusions 
of his former pupil Hans Jonas, whose subtle, 
penetrating (and perhaps too involved) study, 
Gnosis und Spétantiker Geist, appeared in 1934 
with a note of commendation by his teacher. 
Here Bultmann sketches the pre-Christian 
Gnostic myth of the soul’s struggle to return to 
its lost home in the Light-World with the help 
of the Heavenly Man sent to the lower world 
by the unknown primal God. The author then 
proceeds to explore the psychological nature of 
Gnosticism and convincingly argues that gnos- 
tic mythology has significantly influenced Paul- 
ine and Johannine Christianity. (Possibly the 
reviewer finds Bultmann’s argument convincing 
because he himself has for a good many years 
been inclined to accept this controversial 
theory.) Bultmann disarms critics of the theory 
that Paul and John were influenced by Gnosti- 
cism by skilfully revealing the essential differ- 
ences between related Pauline-Johannine and 
Gnostic concepts of pneuma, psyche, the future, 
divine grace, and the like. 

It remains to call] attention to some of the 
passages in which even an admiring reader may 
find reason to question the author’s conclusions. 

One may doubt whether Israelite religion al- 
together lacked the idea of Bildung and bildende 
Erziehung (pp. 48-49) or any system of ethics 
(p. 51), unless Bultmann narrows the meaning 
of “system” to the forma] Greek sense, since the 
Book of Deuteronomy might fairly be called a 


systematization of prophetic-priestly ethics. He 
appears also to exaggerate the extent to which 
the God concept was “dehistoricized” in early 
Judaism (pp. 64-65). One might argue that 
there was a dialectic element, even in the Greek 
sense, in early rabbinic discussions of the Law 
(p. 60). Perhaps a more intimate acquaintance 
with rabbinic literature would lead the author 
to minimize the amount of Angstlichkeit and 
Kleinlichkeit to be found in Jewish piety (p. 73). 
Did Philo, under Greek influence, so completely 
give up the Israelite idea of the goodness of cre- 
ation as Bultmann suggests (p. 108)? The re- 
viewer also doubts that Philo, in spite of his al- 
legorical-mystical interpretation of Scripture, 
completely ignored history and limited his 
eschatological outlook to the hope of a brilliant 
future for his own people (p. 111). 

It should be added that the great usefulness 
of the work is increased by well-distributed 
notes and selected bibliographies. 

RaLtpo Marcus 
University of Chicago 


The Vitality of the Individual in the Theology of 
Ancient Israel. By AUBREY R. JOHNSON. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1949. 
107 pages. 6s. 

This thorough little book is a philological 
study with a theological concern. Its author 
speaks of it as the first of a projected series of 
monographs designed to elucidate the famous 
saying of Habakkuk 2:4b, 4°" WATIN 
p°"75". Johnson finds this phrase a principle 
that forms a unifying thread for the entire Bible. 
Its exposition he considers basic to the formu- 
lation of ‘‘a sound Biblical Theology.” This first 
monograph sets out to illustrate Israelite think- 
ing about the individual ego. It is a chapter for 
an Old Testament anthropology. 

Johnson adopts a phrase of Pederson, “the 
grasping of a totality,” to describe the synthetic 
tendency of Israel’s thinking. He presents us 
with his result of a study of the Hebrew words 
that are used for aspects or functions of the in- 
dividual. In each case he shows how, aside from 
serving its special function, the word also serves 
as a synonym for the entire self (synechdoche). 
Further, as a special aspect of this general tend- 
ency, in the case of the most crucial words, he 
seeks to document a “semantic polarization,” 
that is, to show that the same word may serve 
to indicate opposite aspects or functions of an 
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individual as well as serve as a synonym for the 
whole. This polarity is well illustrated in the case 
of the word nephesh. Originally it probably 


meant “neck” or “throat” (Isa. 5:14; Jonah 
2:6f.). Over against this it comes to stand for 
the vital principle of conscious life (I Kings 
3:11; Prov. 7:23). To take a man’s life is to de- 
stroy the nephesh which is God’s gift. Thus 


2c 


nephesh becomes the opposite of ba§dr; it is the 


ego in its vital, sentient, and volitional capacity 
(Deut. 21:14; II Kings 9:15). It is synonymous 
with the whole self (Gen. 2:7, 12:5; Job 30:25; 
Lam. 3:25). Yet it is also used as the word for 
a corpse (Num. 6:6; Lev. 19:28). Johnson sees 
such polarities of meaning as expressions of an 
organic whole, not as stages in the history of a 
word or its use at different levels of thought. 
They are illustrations of “the grasping of a 
totality.”” He specifically affirms the fact of de- 
velopment and the existence of different levels 
of thought and tells us that he has especially 
sought to keep the latter in mind. It is not clear 
to this reader just how this has qualified the re- 
sults of his philological work. 

The term rfiah also holds together meanings 
that stand over against one another. Referring 
originally to air in motion, it is the word for “the 
breath of life” in which man and beast share, the 
core of physical life (Isa. 42:5; Job 27:3). But 
it also states the potential of man’s psychic as- 
surance and of self-control (Josh. 2:11; Prov. 
16:32). The purposefulness of both human and 
divine activity are rooted in rfiah (Ezek. 11:5). 

The polarity of meaning in key words estab- 
lishes the Isrealite understanding of the unity of 
man as a psychophysical organism. To this ex- 
tent Johnson confirms H. W. Robinson’s famous 
essay on Hebrew psychology (cf. A. S. Peake 
[ed.], The People and the Book). But the seman- 
tic polarity combined with the very general phe- 
nomenon of using the term of a part to indicate 
the whole makes it impossible for Johnson to 
follow Robinson in the Jatter’s theory of “the 
diffusion of consciousness” in Hebrew psycholo- 
gy. For Johnson the ego stands in its own right. 
He concludes that, rather than serving as quasi- 
independent sectors in the psychophysical or- 
ganism, the various parts of the body serve as 
instruments of the self. Thus ba@Sar can refer to 
the whole body (I Kings 21:27) or even to the 
self (Ps. 56:5, 63:2, 84:2; Prov. 11:17). To set 
one’s “face’’ to seek Yahweh is for the self to re- 
solve to seek him. The contentiousness of the 
“tongue” resides in the man who uses it. The 


“hand of God” refers to Yahweh in his strength 
(Exod. 14:31; Num. 20:20). The ear that hears 
(Job 29:11; Prov. 15:31) has no consciousness 
by itself; nor does “‘the eye of the adulterer that 
waits for twilight” have its own plans. It is the 
instrument of the self. Johnson makes a good 
case for his position that Robinson’s notion of 
a “diffusion of consciousness” rests on a too 
prosaic reading of Hebrew poetic metaphor. 
And by showing that synechdoche is employed 
with respect to all the aspects and parts of the 
human organism he further establishes his theo- 
ry of “the grasping of totality” in Israel’s think- 
ing, provisionally illustrated by the semantic 
polarities he documents. 

J. CoErT RYLAARSDAM 


Federated Theological School 
University of Chicago 


How Came Our Faith: A Study of the Religion of 
Israel and Its Significance for the Modern 
World. By W. A. L. Etmsiiz. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. xli+417 
pages. $3.25. 

The concern voiced in the subtitle of this vol- 
ume is one which is central for layman and reli- 
gious leader alike and has produced in the past 
few years quite a spate of books. Professor 
Elmslie sees his task to be the attempt to an- 
swer the questions posed by “the effort . . . to 
get behind the Greek influences and to present 
Christianity as the Semitic mind presented and 
left it” (p. 18), without in the least assuming 
that the Greek strain and two thousand years of 
Christian history have been without importance 
and value. His concern is to demonstrate the 
abiding truths embodied in the Old Testament 
as they come to expression in eight great figures 
—Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the “Poet-Prophet”—and to ap- 
ply their insights to our modern problems. In 
order to make these individuals understandable, 
he has chapters on “The Modern Study of the 
Old Testament” (archaeology, comparative 
study of religions, criticism—lower and higher), 
“The Old Testament as Literature,” ‘““The Bible 
as Sacred Scripture’ (hermeneutics), and chap- 
ters dealing with the geography, inhabitants, 
and history of Palestine. He treats also of the 
historical and religious origins of Israel and 
briefly sketches the subsequent history of the 
Hebrew kingdoms to their fall. Then follow 
separate chapters on each of the great individ- 
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uals, with concluding chapters summing up the 
contribution of Israel and applying the insights 
so gained to the clarification of our modern 
Christian faith. 

It can therefore be seen that this is an ambi- 
tious work. One must question, however, the 
suitability of the title and the author’s definition 
of “Our Faith.” He seems to consider, in his 
Preface (p. x), that a further volume is needed 
to treat of later Hebrew religious development 
and its significance. But he does not apparently 
envisage a volume which would deal with Jesus 
and Paul as “heroes” of “Our Faith.” Without 
such treatment, one can only wonder what 
Christian elements (in distinction from the 
Hebrew) he finds in Christianity. He leaves no 
doubt that he is a Christian, but his definition 
of “Our Faith” seems to have nothing specifi- 
cally Christian about it. The spirit of Christ is 
apparently that channel through which the 
faith comes; or Christ is he who gives us to 
drink of “the water of life” (which in this case 
seems to be the teaching of the prophets [p. 20]), 
and has the power to make this teaching uni- 
versal and contemporary. 

Even within the limits of what the author 
attempts, the performance is very uneven. He 
is at his best in appreciation and in the commu- 
nication of empathy with his heroes, for he is 
well able to breathe life into them. At such 
times he writes well and movingly, often using 
to good advantage the resources of “haggadic”’ 
treatment (see on Amos, pp. 251 ff.). But this 
ability often gets out of control and leads to 
fanciful reconstructions which seem to have no 
point (such as the long discussion of the reasons 
for the breakup of Hosea’s marriage, [pp. 268 
ff.]) or becomes pure subjectivism in interpreta- 
tion, with little regard to alternative explana- 
tions or the facts themselves as they are known 
to us. The best example for this last criticism is 
his treatment of Moses. Even though Elmslie 
enters the caveat that “‘al] these things Moses 
spoke in his own way” (p. 222), there are proba- 
bly few scholars (or layman) who would follow 
him when he says that Moses taught ‘Blessed 
are the merciful” or “Blessed are the peace- 
makers” (p. 219) or “Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled” (p. 221). He seems to have no 
basic criterion for selection of passages except 
the purely subjective one that the person in- 
volved must have said this or must have done 
that. He follows Torrey rather closely in his 
treatment of Second Isaiah. Yet he says of Isa. 


34 and 63:1-6 that “if these passages are from 
the Poet-Prophet they are metaphor: Edom is 
synonymous with Wickedness”’ (p. 356; see also 
his note on p. 357). He rearranges details of a 
story to suit himself, often apparently from an 
odd rationalistic interest (see his treatment of 
Elijah on Mount Carmel, pp. 238 ff.). 

He has strange misquotations from the Bible 
itself (note p. 166: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord, 
thy God, is one God” [sic!]), and misstatements 
of fact (that Zimri was killed by Omri and that 
the latter had a rival called Timri [sic/] [pp. 234 
ff.]). He has heard of Ras Shamra but makes 
little or no use of the light it has thrown on 
Canaanite culture and religion (although he un- 
fortunately knows the now exploded “Negebite 
hypothesis”). His theories of the Exodus and 
Settlement pay scant attention to archeology. 
His conjecture as to the origin of the divine 
name Yahweh is not entirely new but has little 
to recommend it (pp. 201, 213 ff.). Many more 
criticisms of this type could be made as regards 
both details and reconstruction. 

The attitude of a reviewer to such a book can 
at the best be ambivalent. He can admire and 
indorse the obvious sincerity, concern, and en- 
thusiasm of the author and the many valuable 
insights he presents. At the same time, he must 
regret that such a book, in the hands of an un- 
trained layman, could give an easily misinter- 
preted view of what constitutes the Christian 
faith an,J a somewhat less than exact picture of 
Old Testament religion. 

A. D. TUSHINGHAM 
University of Chicago 


Emperor Frederick IT. By Davip G. EINSTEIN. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 427 
pages. $4.50. 

This study of the emperor called “Stupor 
Mundi,” the “Wonder of the World,” is popu- 
larly conceived and unevenly written. There are 
eleven chapters dealing with the Normans in 
Sicily, the ruthless machinations of kings and 
popes, and the noble failure of Frederick IT in 
his struggle “‘with the Church to wrest the free- 
dom of the state from its rule.’’ These sections 
are studded with provocative character anal- 
yses and charged with persistent attempts to 
catch the kaleidoscopic drama of the lusty thir- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Einstein’s sympathies are clearly with 
his hero, the emperor, in his war of attrition and 
of pitched battle against the pontiffs of his day. 
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The author strives manfully, but unsuccessfully, 
to avoid panegyric as he pictures Frederick’s 
falcon-eyed prescience, his uninhibited love of 
learning, and his valiant challenge to the over- 
weening assumptions of temporal power by the 
papacy. 

Frederick is reluctantly depicted in the role 
of one selfishly prostituting the souls and bodies 
of the many devoted women who loved him, 
while he pursued his strong-willed, sensuous way 
to empire and defeat. Try as he will, Einstein 
cannot quite represent, in the exact nicety of 
their precarious balance, the full measures of 
brutal calculation and sacrificial heroism that 
characterized an Innocent III or a Gregory IX. 
The author slips into oversimplification of their 
motives and objectives even as he swings from 
mild censoriousness to lilting adulation of the 
unjustly used, yet nobly aspiring, young Fred- 
erick. Such tendencies, like the poorly selected 
and barbarously misspelled bibliography, be- 
tray costly disregard of the many fundamental 
researches in the field. Whether from his own in- 
eptitude or from the publisher’s mandate, the 
usual scholarly amenities of acknowledged in- 
debtedness, specific delimitation, and source 
treatment are virtually ignored. Swift alterna- 
tions of better than average writing and incred- 
ibly mangled English attest the culpability of 
the author and his editors alike. 

Nonetheless, the book as a whole probably 
represents a not too distorted picture of the 
church’s temporal arrogance, disguised under 
the aspect of spiritual ministry. The claim to 
greatness of the impious, but by no means whol- 
ly infidel, Frederick is perhaps rightly supported 
by the author, namely, in terms of the emperor’s 
fierce defense of the rightful prerogatives be- 
longing to the temporal power. That this man of 
fertile idea and full-bodied action was as sig- 
nificant as Einstein thinks, for modern issues of 
free government, religious toleration, and intel- 
lectual liberty, some will affirm, but others of 
more critical temper will seriously question. 


Ray C. Petry 
Duke University 


The Photian Schism, History and Legend. By 
FRANCIS DvorNIK. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. xiv+-504 pages. $7.50. 
It is not often that one reads a book which is 

not only a definitive treatment of its subject but 

also one which alters the judgments and per- 


spectives of centuries. But such is the case with 
this present study of the distinguished Byzan- 
tinist, Professor Francis Dvornik of the Charles 
IV University in Prague. It is all the more re- 
markable in view of the trying circumstances of 
the Jast ten years under which the author has 
labored. The outbreak of the war made impos- 
sible a prolonged stay in Rome for research at 
the Vatican Library. Then came the announce- 
ment of publication of the book in French in the 
Corpus Bruxellense. Professor H. Grégoire “took 
the MS. to Paris a week before the invasion of 
Belgium and I brought it safely to London,” 
says the author, “where it was rewritten in 
English.”’ Again and again the author has had 
to apologize for his inability to check references, 
to re-examine manuscripts, or to consult works 
published during the war. Yet these hindrances 
have in no way minimized the great contribu- 
tion of his work. Future revisions will be con- 
fined solely to matters of detail. 

The book is in two parts. The first treats of 
the two periods of Photius’ occupation of the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, with all its po- 
litical and religious ramifications and in par- 
ticular its relations with the Roman see. In the 
second part an exhaustive treatment is given to 
the development of the “legend” about Photius, 
both in the East and in the West, and shows 
very clearly how and when the facts of history 
came to be distorted and the character of a great 
prelate defamed. The result is that every 
church-history professor will have ‘to revise his 
lecture notes on the Photian Schism. 

The new theses put forward by Dvornik may 
be summarized as follows: (1) Photius’ condem- 
nation of the pope at the Council of 867 was 
“premature, inconsiderate and thoughtless” 
and contrary to his whole policy of watchful 
waiting. Misinformed about the real situation 
in the West, miscalculating the extent of oppo- 
sition there to Nicholas I, and provoked by the 
turn of events in Bulgaria, his judgment on the 
pope had “neither excuse nor justification” and 
“set a precedent invoked or imitated by all those 
who later were to break the unity of the 
Church” (p. 130). In this connection it should 
be pointed out that Dvornik does not consider 
the theological and liturgical differences be- 
tween East and West at this time to have been 
of importance in the dispute. (2) Photius’ down- 
fall in 867 was not due in any event to his diffi- 
culties with the Western church but was the re- 
sult of purely political policies pursued by 
Basil I after his assassination of Michael III. 
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(3) There was never any second schism between 
Constantinople and Rome after Photius’ rein- 
statement in 1877. Neither John VIII nor his 
successors on the papal throne ever condemned 
Photius. Furthermore, the Bulgarian situation 
—namely, the withdrawal by Boris of the Bul- 
garian church’s submission to Rome—was in no 
way related to any intrigues of Photius, but 
simply and solely due to the astute handling of 
a favorable set of circumstances by Boris him- 
self. 

With regard to the Photian legend the author 
makes the following contributions: (1) The 
Council of 869-70 “was not included among the 
oecumenical councils by the Roman Church 
from 88o till the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and until that time the two Churches 
were in perfect agreement on this important 
point.” The adoption of this council as the 
Eighth Oecumenical Council was due to an 
error of Western canonists outside Rome, such 
as Ivo of Chartres. But it was Gratian who was 
primarily responsible for the fixation of tradi- 
tion about this council. (2) It was Baronius who 
gave the “final shape” to the Photian legend 
and whose interpretation of the figure of Pho- 
tius and of his times has colored church his- 
toriography, both in the East and in the West, 
ever since. Nor did the monumental researches 
of Cardinal Hergenréther succeed in dispelling 
the legend, particularly as regards the so-called 
“Second Schism.” 

The reader of this work will at times be over- 
whelmed by the mass of detailed documenta- 
tion; but the author is quite right in apologizing 
for this elaboration because of “‘the difficulty of 
eradicating century-old legends.” Certainly the 
book will be a constant reference for those who 
are none too adept in the history of canon law, 
for its wealth of reference and criticism will be 
particularly helpful as a guide in this compli- 
cated field, one so little studied and known by 
the ordinary student or professor of church his- 
tory. 

Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Canonization and Authority in the Western 
Church. By Ertc WALDRAM Kemp. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. vili+ 
196 pages. $4.00. 


From the primitive period when all Chris- 
tians were called “saints” to the modern era of 
complex legal machinery for testing the merits 
of a Thomas More there is a development of 
ecclesiastical practice whose importance may 
easily be missed. The decision of the church on 
the sanctity of a dead person involves several 
crucial questions. What is the character of life to 
be valued among Christians? What is the rela- 
tion of the natural to the supernatural when 
miracles are required as a proof of sanctity? 
How is Christian worship to be regulated? What 
is the final authority on earth for Christians? 
The problem of canonization is much more sig- 
nificant than one might think. 

Mr. Kemp’s book traces the development of 
canonization from its informal and spontaneous 
beginnings to the present day, when in Roman 
Catholicism only the pope can pronounce on the 
question of sanctity and probably pronounces 
infallibly. Control over the process became 
necessary because of ignorance and fraud at the 
end of antiquity. It was at first vested in local 
bishops or synods. From the fifth century to the 
end of the tenth there may have been occasional 
papal interventions, but the evidence for them is 
scant. Papal canonization really begins in the 
eleventh century and becomes exclusively papal 
in the twelfth. While occasional local enthusi- 
asm offers cultus to holy persons without papal 
authority, these exceptions only confirm the 
rule. Arnong canonists there was considerable 
discussion of the limitation of canonization to 
the papacy, and some writers held that the au- 
thority was properly episcopal; but eventually 
the papal authority was accepted on this point 
as on others. 

Incidentally, Wycliffe, using the argument of 
earlier canon lawyers, urged that the papal 
curia needed special revelation for canonization, 
since the devil can transform himself into an 
angel of light and deceive witnesses or judges. 
Some of his more orthodox contemporaries faced 
the same problem but came to the conclusion 
that since the Spirit speaks through the church 
the pope cannot err. Thomas Aquinas held that 
while the conclusions of the pope might be based 
on fallible evidence, nevertheless the decisions 
of the church are preserved from error by divine 
providence. Benedict XIV urged also that the 
popes had never erred in matters of canoniza- 
tion; and the fact that they never delegated 
their authority to others suggests that they re- 
garded themselves as infallible. Kemp devotes 
three important pages (163-66) to arguments 
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proving that they did in fact delegate authority. 

Another significant discussion concerns the 
attitude of Alexander III, whom Benedict cites 
as establishing the legal foundation of papal 
canonization. The most important passage is 
found in a letter to the king of Sweden on the 
canonization of St. Eric. Kemp points out that 
the letter was not “intended to be a piece of leg- 
islation” and that it merely presupposes the 
actual situation in which the pope canonized. 

Kemp’s book is clearly and concisely written 
and repays careful study. His summary is worth 
quoting: “It was not until the Roman Church 
had lost the Northern peoples and had under- 
gone the counterreformation, that the decrees of 
Urban VIII were able to bring about that com- 
plete control of the cult of the saints which had 
been so long desired.” The ground for this con- 
trol had been broken long before. 

In passing, we may also observe that when 
the control begins to be instituted it involves a 
strong emphasis on historical actuality. Inno- 
cent III requires a report on the sanctity of the 
candidate accompanied “by the depositions of 
sworn witnesses of the miracles”; he orders that 
“some of the witnesses should also be produced 
in person at Rome.” When we consider the wide 
range of medieval credulity (set forth for exam- 
ple by C. Grant Loomis in his recent White 
Magic), we are impressed by the way in which 
the sober common sense of Rome checked the 
ardor of local partisans. The fifteenth-century 
example of the canonization of St. Osmund 
shows the part which the avarice of the papal 
court could also play. It took forty years and 
more than seven hundred pounds to accomplish 
any results. As Kemp remarks, “It is not sur- 
prising that saints whose supporters had smaller 
resources went uncanonized.”’ 


RoBErRT M. GRANT 


University of the South 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


George Fox’s ‘Book of Miracles.” Edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Henry J. 
CapBury. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1948. xvi+162 pages. 

This reconstruction of a lost, unprinted, and 
almost unknown book by George Fox is an in- 
teresting achievement, and the project could 
have been conceived and carried to completion 
only by a New Testament scholar, skilled in 
textual reconstruction. 


In 1932 Henry J. Cadbury discovered a com- 
prehensive catalogue of the books and papers 
written by George Fox, which had been com- 
piled shortly after Fox’s death. In it he found 
references to a “Book of Miracles.” Since the 
catalogue, in indexing the items, cited the be- 
ginning and ending words of each account of a 
“miracle,” Cadbury was able to develop a 
framework for the reconstruction of the text. 
The book apparently was composed of one hun- 
dred and seventy-one episodes. From scattered 
papers Cadbury has been able to recover the ac- 
tual text of seven of the “miracles,” and has 
found parallel accounts of eighteen of them in 
Fox’s Journals. Other parallel accounts are in- 
cluded in the notes. 

“The atmosphere, in George Fox’s formative 
years,” writes the late Rufus Jones in the Fore- 
word, “was charged with the expectation of the 
coming of an apostolic founder of the true 
Church, and that this founder would attest his 
commission by authentic gifts and miracles.” 
It is against this background that the “Book of 
Miracles” finds its significance, for it shows us 
George Fox as such a miracle-worker. “The 
whole manner of the book,” says Cadbury, “was 
to glorify Fox as the miracle-worker.’’ Once 
again the power that Christ had was abroad ip 
the world, and the blind received sight, the deat 
and the dumb and the lame were healed, and 
the dead were raised. 

“Miracles” and “providences” were common 
enough in the seventeenth century, but, except 
among a few eccentrics, they were attributed to 
the “free” action of God. God’s help was in- 
voked in the name of Jesus Christ, but God was 
not bound by the invocation. The distinctive 
feature of George Fox’s “miracles” seems to be 
that they were performed directly by him. He 
himself displayed a divine authority which at- 
tested his divine commission. Quite naturally, 
this was a scandal (a blasphemy, they called it) 
to the conventionally minded people of the 
time, and this in turn seems to have made it 
necessary for the second-generation leaders “to 
tone down this aspect of the great founder of 
Quakerism.” The “Book of Miracles” was not 
printed, accounts of miracles were deleted from 
Ellwood’s official edition of Fox’s Journal, and 
those miracles which were retained were ren- 
dered conventional by the insertion of qualify- 
ing phrases attributing them to God. 


WINTHROP S. HupDsSON 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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The Early Methodist People. By Leste F. 
Cuurcu. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. 286 pages. $4.75. 


More about the Early Methodist People. By Lxs- 
Lie F. Cuurcn. London: Epworth Press, 
1949. XX+324 pages. 125. 6d. 

Ernst Troeltsch has insisted that genuine re- 
ligious movements of any real significance al- 
ways stem from the lower classes. “They alone,” 
he says, “unite imagination and simplicity of 
feeling with a non-reflective habit of mind, a 
primitive energy, and an urgent sense of need”’ 
—qualities essential to really creative move- 
ments in the realm of religion. Leslie F. Church, 
consciously or unconsciously, has illustrated and 
documented this thesis in terms of the Wesleyan 
movement of the eighteenth century. In his two 
volumes the focus shifts from the Wesleys and 
the traveling preachers to the ordinary men and 
women who constituted the rank and file of the 
Methodist movement in the first two genera- 
tions. The account of their =piritual experience, 
personal conduct, chapel-building, worship, for- 
mation of bands and classes, family life, perse- 
cutions, and social service activities is full, com- 
plete, and well documented and is based upon 
extensive use of diaries, journals, memoirs, let- 
ters, and local histories. The result is a definition 
of Methodism in terms of the experience, prac- 
tice, and activities of its adherents rather than 
in terms of the preachments of its leaders. 

Unfortunately Troeltsch’s thesis is obscured 
by the attempt of the author to relate his mate- 
rial to the ideal Methodist as conceived by John 
Wesley. Not only does this give the two volumes 
a definitely apologetic tone, it does not permit 
the creative role of the “people” to be clearly re- 
vealed. Wesley’s “‘ideal” was shaped by the 
spiritual needs of the people and by their pat- 
tern of response to Methodist preaching quite as 
much as the people, in turn, were shaped by the 
“ideal.” : 

Other limitations are those usually charac- 
teristic of denominational histories. For one 
thing, the study is not placed in its larger set- 
ting, which would involve a recognition of the 
essential kinship of the Methodist movement 
with the upsurge of lay religion among the lower 
classes in the preceding century and an acknow}l- 
edgment of other contemporary indications of 
spiritual sensitivity and vitality. Moreover, a 
less determined effort to defend John Wesley at 
every point might lend itself to a more convinc- 
ing portrait of him as a spiritual great. The 


author rightly traces the reform movements of 
the nineteenth century to the awakened con- 
sciences derived from the spiritual revival of the 
eighteenth century, but again his case would 
have been more convincing to nonsympathetic 
readers if he had frankly admitted the tradition- 
al and even reactionary character of the social 
thought of the early Methodist people and their 
leaders. Only when it became clear to an increas- 
ing number of the rank and file that philanthro- 
py could no longer be regarded as an adequate 
answer to social need did the Methodist people 
with their awakened consciences turn, over the 
protests of their leaders, to programs of funda- 
mental social reform. 

Wrinturop S. HuDsSON 
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Protestant Churches and Industrial America. By 
Henry F. May. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. X-+297 pages. $3.50. 

The historical study of American social 
Christianity has chiefly followed two interpre- 
tative lines which may be called the “‘social- 
ethical” and the ‘“‘theological.”” Mr. May’s book 
is an important and stimulating example of the 
former. Its strengths and limitations suggest 
that future studies of the American Christian 
social movement will increase in value and sig- 
nificance in so far as they successfully combine 
the two approaches. 

The social-ethical historians have interpreted 
the Christian social movement as the response 
of the Protestant churches to the new conditions 
brought about by the increasing dominance of 
scientific thinking and its attendant technology 
during the nineteenth century (e.g., industriali- 
zation, urbanization, immigration, historical 
study of the Bible). In general these historians 
have considered the movement with approval 
and centered their attention on its rise. 

in many ways the archetype of the social- 
ethical approach is a too-little-known article by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger called “A Critical Peri- 
od in American Religion, 1875~—1900,” which 
was published in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings in 1932. Here Mr. Schles- 
inger advanced the fertile thesis that during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century organized 
religion in America faced two great challenges — 
the one to its system of thought (scientific 
thinking, especially the new biblical and histori- 
cal studies), the other to its social program (the 
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results of technology). The attempt on the part 
of certain energetic minorities within the 
churches to meet these challenges and to social- 
ize church practices produced the Christian so- 
cial movement. 

A notable series of studies has followed this 
general approach, three of which may be men- 
tioned as outstanding examples. James M. 
Dombrowski’s The Early Days of Christian So- 
ctalism in America’ brought to light much im- 
portant material on Christian social develop- 
ments prior to 1900. In 1940 Charles Howard 
Hopkins contributed The Rise of the Social Gos- 
pel in American Protestantism, 1864-1915.2 The 
careful and encyclopedic nature of this work, 
which contains basic information on most of the 
Christian social leaders, organizations, and pub- 
lications of the half-century covered, have made 
it somewhat of a classic in the field. More re- 
cently Aaron Ignatius Abell in his The Urban 
Impact on American Protestantism, 1865-19003 
has documented the importance of urbanization 
as a stimulus to social Christianity, both con- 
servative and liberal. 

In general conception and execution Henry 
May’s Protestant Churches and Industrial Amer- 
ica belongs to this series of studies. Benefiting as 
it does from the previous studies in the area and 
based as it is upon very extensive firsthand use 
of the sources, it is perhaps the most lucid ac- 
count of American social Christianity that has 
appeared. 

In it the author shows how Protestant lead- 
ers before the Civil War consistently supported 
the prevailing economic beliefs and institutions 
of the acquisitive society and battled all forms 
of “radicalism.” Such Protestant complacency 
with the status quo reached a summit in the 
years 1861-76. But beginning with the great 
railroad strikes of 1877, came a series of shocks 
due to labor strife, urbanization, new mora) 
problems, fresh intellectual currents, and the 
winds of radicalism which upset this complacent 
Protestantism. The Christian social movement, 
largely middle class, was the response to these 
challenges. 

Tracing the movement to about 1895, May 
finds that it was characterized by three major 
branches: conservative social Christianity, 
progressive social Christianity (the social gos- 
pel), and radical social Christianity. This at- 

* New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 

2 New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 


3 Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. 


tempt to typologize social Christianity contrib- 
utes greatly to the clarity of the organization 
and presentation of the material which is one of 
the chief virtues of May’s work. But, at the 
same time, the unsatisfactory nature of the cri- 
teria of classification, which are too narrowly 
conceived and insufficiently explained and re- 
main therefore vague and problematical+ con- 
stitutes one of the chief limitations of the study. 

We should like to suggest that the social-eth- 
ical categories, here so well employed, are likely 
thus to betray one into doing less than justice 
to the genius of Christianity or, at least, as is 
probably the case here, in appearing to do so 
through the placing of emphasis on its nontheo- 
logical aspects. Perhaps this emphasis is inher- 
ent in the social-ethical interpretative frame- 
work, since its basic scheme of challenge and re- 
sponse is based upon the biological analogy 
which always suggests a behavioristic kind of 
blind organic response to stimuli. But “mankind 
is not wholly dumb,” and hence “‘senseless agen- 
cies and formulated aspiration [always] cooper- 
ate in the work of driving mankind from its old 
anchorage.” The “formulated aspirations” of 
Christianity are systematized in its theologies, 
and neglect of this self-conscious aspect is a form 
of historical oversimplification which leaves the 
impression that the history of Christianity can 
be adequately told in what are essentially sub- 
human or nonhuman causal terms. It is our 
opinion, therefore, that May’s typology should 
be supplemented and rounded out by a more 
adequate consideration of Christian theology. 

This is not to say that the attempts to inter- 
pret the American Christian social movement 
theologically have been entirely satisfactory. Its 
proponents have tended to be suspicious of the 
“social gospel,” regarding it primarily as a typi- 
cally American aberration of Christian theology 
led astray by American activism and pragma- 
tism. Hence they have also tended to focus their 
attention on the later stages of social Christiani- 
ty when the “variation” seemed most clearly 
delineated. These biases have meant that the 
author’s interest was at least as polemical as 
historical. 

W. A. Visser ’tHooft’s The Background of 


Social Gospel in America, published in 1928, is 


the criterion for separating “radical” 
from ‘‘progressive” social Christianity is the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of “the basic existing social 
and economic organization” (p. 235). 


4 E.g., 


Ss Haarlem: H. D. T. Willink & Zoon, 1928. 
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the pioneer work and in many ways the best ex- 
pression of this point of view. The author saw in 
the social gospel the culmination of American 
theological developments, weighed it on his 
Continental scales, and found it wanting. He ar- 
gued that the social gospelers had not only tried 
to apply Christian principles to social issues but 
had also presumed to criticize Christianity on 
the basis of social principles otherwise derived— 
a criticism which has become very popular. The 
confusion was made possible by placing too 
great stress on the doctrine of immanence, dear 
to the hearts of activists but basically incom- 
patible with deeper elements of the historic 
Christian faith. It ended, for example, in teach- 
ing, by implication at least, that human sin 
could be, and was being, progressively eradicat- 
ed through the application of dedicated human 
intelligence to social problems. 

George Hammar, another European scholar, 
in his study of Christian Realism in Contempo- 
rary American Theology’ went beyond Visser 
t Hooft in a more penetrating definition of the 
“liberal” theology of the social gospel. Arguing 
that “‘liberal’” theology was the attempt to syn- 
thesize the Christian dogmatic tradition with 
the philosophic notion of immanence, he distin- 
guished between the evangelical tradition, 
which remained essentially Christian, in spirit 
at least, and “modernism,” which dissolved the 
Christian conception of revelation in its view of 
immanence. Hence, “where the social gospel 
lost its connection with evangelicalism it be- 
came merely a social substitute for Christiani- 
ty” (p. 159). This is cogent criticism, although 
the adequacy of its treatment of “modernism” 
can be questioned. 

More recently J. Neal Hughley sharply at- 
tacked the social gospel and its liberal premises 
from the familiar Neo-Protestant viewpoint.’ 

These theological interpretations of social 
Christianity, in voicing a protest against the 
type of reductionism represented by the merely 
social-ethical interpretation, have been essen- 
tially right in conception and salutary in influ- 
ence. But, partly because they have centered 
attention on the more radical aspects of the 
movement and largely because of a lack of thor- 
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ough studies of American theological develop- 
ments on which to base sound conclusions, they 
seem also to have done less than justice to the 
more profound side of American social Christi- 
anity. It would be pertinent to ask, for example, 
if they have really given as adequate treatment 
of Walter Rauschenbusch’s theological contri- 
bution as the social ethicists have given of his 
social and ethical contribution. 

It is indicated, then, that future studies of 
the history of social Christianity will be most 
enlightening in so far as they successfully com- 
bine the social-ethical and the theological inter- 
pretative approaches. Hopkins, although his in- 
terpretation belongs primarily in the social-ethi- 
cal group, was nevertheless very much aware of 
the theological dimension, and his works point- 
ed toward such a broadening of the interpreta- 
tive scheme. But because our present historical 
knowledge is here at best sketchy, depending, 
for example, too much on personal reminis- 
cences, such mature interpretations would seem 
to be furthered best at present by careful and 
detailed examination of the theological orienta- 
tion, social philosophies, political thought, and 
place in the life of the American churches of a 
number of the prominent social Christian lead- 
ers and groups in our recent past. Then only can 
the full story of social Christianity during the 
crucial years since 1865 be told—a story that 
must be told if we are to understand the history 
of Christianity in America during the recent pe- 
riod and to comprehend the contemporary reli- 
gious situation. 

Ropert T. HANDY 


SrIpNEY E. MEAD 
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Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. UT: 
1780-18 30, Romantic Faith. By HOXIE NEALE 
Farrcuitp. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. 549 pages. $6.75. 

In the concluding chapter of this extremely 
significant and yet vaguely disturbing book Mr. 
Fairchild remarks: 

Admittedly the pinnacle of the romantic faith isa 
sense of cosmic interfusion. But so far as this experi- 
ence is genuinely mystical it transcends the utmost 
powers of speec h, while so far as it is laden with the 
sensuousness of genuine poetry it vitiates the mysti- 


cal aspiration. Hence the feverish struggle to express 
the inexpressible through a mixture of concreteness 
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and vagueness which stirs our emotions without 
completely satisfying the demands either of religion 
or of art [p. 508]. 


This statement is the crux of the whole book, 
I think, in both its summary of Fairchild’s con- 
clusions and its implication of a limit in his 
achievement. Certainly in the course of his 
work he painstakingly demonstrates the roman- 
tic desire for identification between the ego and 
the objective universe, and he has shown how 
the inconsistency of that desire mars the 
thought of seven major Romantic poets. He has 
also made a legitimate and wisely discriminat- 
ing use of biographical detail to implement his 
study of the religious progress of these seven 
poets. This is the book which can best help us to 
see how such poets as Blake and Coleridge de- 
luded themselves when they tried to describe or 
utilize their relationship with deity. 

One phrase in Fairchild’s summary worries 
me, however. He points out that because of its 
peculiar combination of aims the poetry of these 
men often fails to satisfy “‘the demands either of 
religion or of art.” This weems to be a most 
crucial point; I agree completely with Mr. Fair- 
child that one cannot write consistently ade- 
quate poetry out of the kind of mental and 
spiritual confusion with which the Romantic 
poets had to deal. They were forced into an offi- 
cial hopefulness about their poetic powers and 
potentialities which neither their mature per- 
sonal experience nor the state of their society 
seemed to support. 

Given the importance of this general observa- 
tion, it seems odd that Fairchild so seldom dis- 
tinguishes between the poetic and the religious 
confusion of the poets he takes up. He never 
really shows us how their work fails to build an 
adequate poetic structure out of its confusion of 
attitudes. He demonstrates in the body of the 
book that their thought is at variance with it- 
self as well as with orthodox Christianity; but 
he never brings his procedure really to bear on 
an extended passage or a whole brief poem. 

I am not trying to argue for one particular 
school of criticism as opposed to another; as I 
have said, Fairchild uses a great many tech- 
niques of analysis with skill and wit. At the same 
time, he is suggesting results of his study which 
are best to be obtained, it seems to me, by the 
discussion of poems as organic structures in 
addition to a consideration of their historical and 
intellectual relevances. I am by no means eager 
to apply standards to Fairchild’s work which he 


had no thought of meeting; but I feel that his 
significant conclusions would have been 
strengthened by techniques which he has ira- 
plied in his conclusions but for the most part has 
chosen not to develop fully in the book as a 
whole. 

Douctas KNIGHT 
University of California 

Berkeley 


Humanism as a Philosophy. By Corutss La- 
MONT. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1949. 368 pages. $3.75. 

Humanism has been presented in many con- 
texts: as devotion to the classics and the con- 
cepts they contain; as an ethic based on the in- 
sights of historic thinkers rather than upon ex- 
perimental evidence; as a religion defined ex- 
haustively in ethicosocial terms. It has also been 
presented as a philosophy, by F. C. S. Schiller, 
early in this century. Corliss Lamont believes 
the time is at hand to present humanism as a 
well-rounded philosophy with a considered an- 
swer to all the problems normally discussed by 
philosophers. He believes that it is now the 
“functioning philosophy of millions upon mil- 
lions of human beings throughout the globe who 
are daily striving to build a better life upon this 
earth for themselves, their children and their 
fellowmen” (p. 39). 

The first two chapters are devoted to the 
meaning of humanism and its historic anteced- 
ents. Lamont’s briefest definition is this: “a 
philosophy of joyous service for the greater good 
of all humanity in this natural world and ac- 
cording to the methods of reason and democ- 
racy” (p. 18). Then follow eight propositions 
which are believed to be central to humanistic 
philosophy in its “most acceptable modern 
form.” They outline rather well the nature of 
Lamont’s humanistic philosophy. 

The first proposition consists in a naturalistic 
world view which denies every form of super- 
naturalism. Positively defined, it views nature 
as a dynamic system of events, which exist in- 
dependently of any mind or consciousness, 
either cosmic or human. The second proposition 
relates to man: Accepting the “proven facts of 
science,’ humanism defines man in evolutionary 
and monistic terms. This means ‘that man is 
completely a this-worldly creature. Third, 
thinking is viewed as a natural function “‘in- 
divisibly conjoined with the brain.” Ideas are 
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functions of a living organism in creative inter- 
action with its environment. Fourth, man as a 
thinker can analyze and solve his problems suc- 
cessfully in terms of reason and scientific meth- 
od. This excludes from consideration all forms 
of extra-rational processes sometimes relied 
upon for information. Fifth, human beings pos- 
sess true freedom. They are—within limits, of 
course—truly masters of their own destiny. 
Sixth, the humanistic ethic is this-worldly. It is 
universal in its application to all peoples of 
every race, creed, and color. Seventh, man is an 
aesthetic as well as a practical and thinking 
creature. Humanism asserts that all men are 
capable of a far greater participation in the aes- 
thetic experience in all areas of life than is gen- 
erally believed. Finally, humanism is optimistic 
with reference to social and cultural develop- 
ments. It believes that democracy and co-opera- 
tion can and should become dominant in all 
areas of life (pp. 20-29). 

The following chapters are devoted to the de- 
velopment of these eight central propositions. 
Most of the men listed by Lamont as humanists 
would accept many, if not all, of these affirma- 
tions. There will be differences of opinion among 
them at several points. It may be well to note 
two of these briefly, since this will enable us to 
indicate what appears to be the basic problem 
facing humanist philosophers. 

The first central proposition to the effect that 
nature is “the totality of being and a constantly 
changing system of events which exists inde- 
pendently of any mind or consciousness”’ places 
Lamont as humanistic philosopher in the real- 
istic tradition. When he develops his theory of 
knowledge, however, he aligns himself with the 
pragmatists. He believes that the logic of hu- 
manism is essentially the logic presented by 
John Dewey in his early work, How We Think. 
Whereas it is true that many of those whom 
Lamont listed as humanists would accept this, 
some would not care for this classification. Roy 
Wood Sellars, one of the men listed by Lamont, 
would accept designation as realist, but would 
not feel too happy with that of pragmatist. He 
has paid his respects to this position in The 
Philosophy of Physical Realism ([{1932], pp. 
184 ff.). It is doubtful, therefore, that Sellars 
can be called a “humanist” in philosophy if this 
includes acceptance of pragmatism. 

The eight central propositions to the effect 
that humanism “believes in a far-reaching so- 
cial program that stands for the establishment 
throughout the world of democracy and peace 
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on the foundations of a flourishing and coopera- 
tive economic order, both national and inter- 
national” (pp. 20 f.) is doubtless one that many 
men, some not included in Lamont’s list, would 
favor. At the same time, Lamont does not suffi- 
ciently consider the possibilities of a “‘tragic 
view of history,” such as is presented in The 
Meaning of Human History (1947) by the late 
Morris R. Cohen, another whom Lamont claims 
for his school. Cohen has noted the failure of 
every great civilization of the past to realize its 
goals fully and sees no overwhelming reason 
why Western civilization should have a more 
successful outcome. If to be a humanist means 
adopting an optimistic view of history, as is 
done by Lamont, then Cohen had better be 
omitted from such classification. 

The basic problem faced by contemporary 
humanism, and reflected throughout this book, 
is the relationship between humanism and nat- 
uralism. Each philosophy draws its basic con- 
cepts or categories from some area of experience 
and then seeks to explain all existence in their 
terms. Humanism, by its very nature, draws its 
categories from the human level and seeks in 
their terms to explicate all existence. Natural- 
ism, on the other hand, draws its categories 
from the field of nature, including human na- 
ture as a minute part, and attempts to explicate 
existence in their terms. Lamont certainly 
knows this but apparently seeks to disregard 
the basic differences which inevitably result. 
Consequently, he includes within his list of hu- 
manists all who share in some of the common 
negations of both schools without giving suffi- 
cient attention to basic difference in the positive 
development of the two systems. Humanism 
and naturalism are in agreement in their opposi- 
tion to idealism and to all forms of supernat- 
uralism, but they are not necessarily in agree- 
ment in what they accept in place of either or 
both. 

Lamont deserves much credit for his presen- 
tation of humanism in this volume. He can ren- 
der a greater service by examining more care- 
fully the source of his categories and then de- 
veloping fully and consistently the implications 
of their adoption. 
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This is an essay on the intellectual and spir- 
itual problems of our time. It is written by a 
politica] scientist with a speculative bent and 
religious sensitivity. 

He defines the basic spiritual problem of our 
time as the need for confidence—confidence to 
inquire, to act on our best knowledge, to have 
purposes and make plans, and to construct a 
good society. The main deterrent from this con- 
fidence in reason is a sense of fatality, a fear 
that human purpose is unjustified and unsup- 
ported by the ultimate character of the world 
and is hence ultimately fruitless and ineffective. 
If creative effort is to be justified, we must come 
to a faith that this is ultimately a rational world 
and that therefore “our efforts to change the 
world will surely bear fruit” (p. 188). Contem- 
porary “doubt of truth” and “doubt of right” 
are resolved in a “theodicy,” to use the titles of 
the principal parts of the book. 

The political implications of the thesis ap- 
pear mainly in several excellent chapters de- 
voted to ethics and in the concluding chapter. 
The general viewpoint is that of liberal democ- 
racy. The author is appreciative of Rousseau’s 
insight into the importance of community, the 
sharing of a common purpose. This value must 
be supplemented, however, by an ethic of civili- 
zation, aiming at increase in the power and in- 
sight of individuals. Moral collectivism is ethi- 
cally wrong. Community is a means to the cre- 
ative self-realization of individuals. Thus the 
author’s final ethic is an ethic of humanity. 

The main philosophical or speculative con- 
tention is that against “pluralism’”’ there is “One 
Power” which makes and uses all things, includ- 
ing human plans and purposes. This is the real- 
ity of which “human purpose is an appearance”’ 
(p. 114). He acknowledges that this supposition 
does not fit the facts of destruction and loss un- 
less we also suppose that this “saving order” 
transcends nature and history. His argument for 
this speculative view is the argument of ration- 
alistic idealism, that final plurality is not really 
conceivable. “The mind insists” that ultimately 
fact must conform to the principles of reason ex- 
pressed in logic, and this “leads to the insight 
that the world is ultimately a self-consistent 
whole” (p. 192). 

Three critical points occur to me. The first 
concerns the relation of ethics to metaphysics. 
“The metaphysics of this philosophy is col- 
lectivist, but its ethics and politics are strenu- 
ously individualist” (p. 201). Is it possible to 


maintain that individuals are “ultimately” im- 
portant if they are not “ultimately” real? 

My second comment has to do with the inter- 
pretation of Whitehead’s philosophy, to which 
Beer appeals for support. He understates, it 
seems to me, the pluralistic and relativistic side 
of Whitehead’ system. It can be argued that in 
that system the “mutual immanence” of actual 
entities is, though superficially prominent, ac- 
tually somewhat more dubious than their mu- 
tual transcendence. Again it could be argued 
that Whitehead’s conception of God is further 
from nineteenth-century idealism than the au- 
thor supposes. It is dubious whether in the con- 
sequent nature of God “there is neither past nor 
nor future” (p. 172). And certainly White- 
head’s system describes a real, not merely ap- 
parent, plurality, even when God is taken into 
account. 

The third comment concerns the interpreta- 
tion of Christianity, to which the author also 
appeals, though somewhat more hesitantly than 
he appeals to Whitehead. He admits that Chris- 
tianity has usually held that to some extent 
there is final destruction and loss, and he is thus 
less optimistic than the idealism he defends. 
In this and in other respects, I suggest, Chris- 
tianity is essentially more congenial to a phi- 
losophy of creative advance, such as he wishes 
to maintain, than is the optimistic monism 
which he adopts. A Christian interpretation of 
history might suggest that there are events in 
history which decide for the future, really and 
finally, between real and mutually exclusive al- 
ternatives. But if “all purposes, conscious and 
unconscious, are preserved and maintained” (p. 
172) in the One Power, then no purposes are 
mutually exclusive, and the decisiveness, and 
hence the creativity, of historical events seems 
to be impugned. The gospel seems not to sug- 
gest that “failure and death may be illusory” 
(p. 179) but to suggest a creative power which 
acts in history to overcome them in as far as 
they may be overcome. 

The book is a serious and intelligent attack 
on an important set of problems. It is written in 
a lucid and thoughtful style, and its thesis de- 
serves careful consideration. 


WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN 
Smith College 


Voices of Liberalism: 2. By NINETEEN AUTHORS. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. 273 pages. $2.50. 
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As the title suggests, this book is a collection 
of essays and speeches. The “voices” are nine- 
teen of the most courageous and forceful of the 
liberals of our time. Although the subjects range 
widely through many fields of human endeavor, 
there is an urgent and forcefully stated plea for 
the liberal attitude which ties them together 
into an almost evangelical plea. Certainly a 
reading of this volume leaves no doubt about the 
serious concern and alertness and enthusiasm of 
the liberal cause in our time. 

For those who have tended to support the 
popular criticism of the liberal, that he is too 
dependent upon and sure of his own intellect, 
the many expressions of humbleness and de- 
pendence upon the prayerful discovery of God’s 
will should prove to be enlightening. For in- 
stance: 

The faith of the good man is not in his goodness; 
it is in that power which can transform “goodness” 
into justice. This is not a power we manipulate; it isa 
power to which we surrender. It is not something we 
possess but something that possesses us. It alone can 
save us from our “virtue,” from our strength. It 
alone can overcome the moralism that destroys. It is 
the spirit of love, giving life and healing to all—even 
to those who do not deserve it [p. 64]. 


For those who have found personal satisfac- 
tion by adhering to creeds and forms and dog- 
mas which permit them to withdraw from the 
paradoxes of daily living, this volume should 
prove to be a potent irritant, for the underlying 
assumption running through all the chapters is 
that a person can be a child of God only so long 
as he is completely free. The liberal’s concep- 
tion of freedom is always to be thought of as a 
dynamic, as opposed to a static, condition, for 
it grows out of the conviction that Jesus con- 
ceived of the Kingdom as being a condition of 
growth, of change, of progress, of becoming. 
The only finality of which the liberal conceives 
is the finality of God—-the finality of an absolute 
goodness toward which men constantly ought to 
strive and be free to strive. One of the most 
vicious evils that the liberal is supersensitive 
to is the “inflexible and absolute tyranny of 
body, mind and spirit imposed by those who be- 
lieve they have the final answers in the realms 
of politics, economics, morals and religion” (p. 
94). 

Another oft repeated theme found in the 
various chapters of the book is that of the neces- 
sity of a complete and absolute faith in the ulti- 
mate outcome of the freedom which men should 
preserve above all else: 


We must not fear freedom because of the super- 
ficial lack of harmony which becomes, as today, so 
obvious and appears to be so perilous. Nor dare we 
fear those radicalisms to which freedom gives birth. 
The authority we sometimes yearn for, because it 
promises order and security, can never long remain 
secure, since the mind and soul of man will be up and 
away. Man longs for authority as he sometimes 
covets the comfortable protection of childhood, but 
that is when he is weary; when he is strong and 
vigorous he yearns for freedom, and when he is 
strong and vigorous he will not be denied [pp. 142-43.] 


The value of this book lies more in the feel it 
gives of the liberal spirit than in the systematic 
exposition of the position. It is also a stimulant 
to those who are looking for leadership in the 
liberal tradition to find a collection of such force- 
ful statements written by such outstanding men 
as Albert Einstein, George D. Stoddard, James 
Luther Adams, Brock Chisholm, Curtis W. 
Reese, A. Powell Davies, and many others. 

ALFRED W. PAINTER 


Bates College 
Lewiston, Maine 


The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. Edited by 
Paut Artuur Scuitpp. (“The Library of 
Living Philosophers,” Vol. VI.) Evanston: 
Library of Living Philosophers, Inc., 1949. 
XViii+936 pages. $6.00. 

One sympathizes entirely with the feeling of 
the editor of this volume that, although Cas- 
sirer died in 1945 while the essays were being as- 
sembled, the book deserves a place in the “Li- 
brary of Living Philosophers.” Cassirer is in- 
deed a living philosopher. He himself was a par- 
ticularly forceful illustration of the active and 
dynamic qualities of mind. The present review- 
er will never forget a lecture Cassirer delivered 
at Hamburg in the spring of 1929 on “The 
Philosophy of Culture.” His hearers marveled 
not only at his massive erudition but at the mag- 
nificent way in which he brought order out of 
the seeming chaos of the illustrations he drew 
from varied realms of thought. The lively play 
of his eager probing intellect as it reached for 
the relevant datum offered a vivid picture of 
reason at work. 

Cassirer was a ned-Kantian who went be- 
yond other neo-Kantians in the range of his 
interests. A pupil of Cohen and Natorp, whose 
first formal work was on Leibnitz, he retained 
throughout his life his teachers’ confidence in 
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the ability of the intellect to construct its world. 
But he was at the same time remarkably sensi- 
tive to the deliverances of the emotions. The 
articles in this book show the many-sidedness of 
his nature and how richly it combined with his 
critical faculty. One of the best essays, that by 
Professor William H. Werkmeister, makes some 
pertinent comments on the difficulty of apply- 
ing his theory of symbolic forms to art and lan- 
guage with the results that attend their use in 
mathematics and science. 

An interesting religious question accompa- 
nies the reference of two or three of the writers 
to Cassirer’s famous meeting with Heidegger 
at Davos in Switzerland twenty years ago, when 
the two discussed their respective approaches to 
Kant. At least one contributor is inclined to 
think that, religiously speaking, Heidegger as 
the delineator of man’s finiteness and frailty 
came off better than did Cassirer with his belief 
in the goodness of cultural values. But it would 
seem that the subsequent history of the two 
men has hardly favored Heidegger, judged 
either by vision or by action. Cassirer, the dis- 
placed person, maintained both his own integ- 
rity and his faith in the rightness of reason and 
conscience, becoming, in England, Sweden, and 
the United States, the revered teacher and writ- 
er. It was Heidegger’s lot to be appointed Nazi 
rector of the University of Freiburg. 

The book necessarily lacks one of the fea- 
tures that have made the other volumes in the 
series so worth while—a rejoinder from the man 
who is honored. In place of this it offers a trans- 
lation of Cassirer’s valuable article on “ ‘Spirit’ 
and ‘Life’ in Contemporary Philosophy” which 
appeared in Die neue Rundschau in 1930 and in 
which Cassirer confronts the dualism of Scheler 
with the unity of his own objective idealism. 


J. S. BIxLer 
Colby College 


The Renaissance Philosophy of Man. Edited by 
ERNST CASSIRER, PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER, 
and JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. viii+405 
pages. $5.00. 

The collection of documents here presented 
in English translation, most of them for the 
first time, should be of considerable interest to 
all historians. Selections from Petrarch, Valla, 
Ficino, Pico, and Pomponazzi illustrate the 


characteristic temper and outlook of Italian hu- 
manism; while Vives’ A Fable about Man is add- 
ed to show the influence of this humanism, par- 
ticularly in its Platonic form, on the rest of 
Europe. A general introduction by two of the 
editors (Cassirer assisted only in the planning 
before his death), individual introductions to 
each of the authors, and valuable notes accom- 
pany the pieces, ably translated by Hans Na- 
chod, Charles Trinkhaus, Josephine Burroughs, 
Elizabeth Forbes, William Hay, and Nancy 
Lenkeith. 

It is impossible in a brief review to do jus- 
tice to the significance of the material in this 
book; it needs to be read and digested. It is 
clear that the humanists were moralists first of 
all, and only secondarily philosophers. Their 
major concern was an educational and cultural 
program based on the study and imitation of 
classical antiquity. Though continuing to use 
Scholastic materials, they were propagandists 
for a pre-medieval way of life. Historical and 
philological criticism, poetry and rhetoric, cap- 
tured their interest, while theology and the 
church were accommodated to the new ideal of 
individual excellence. The new studies, they 
claimed, contributed to the formation of a de- 
sirable human being, hence were of particular 
concern for man as man. 

Petrarch strikes the note for humanism in his 
Ascent of Mont Ventoux in which the literal 
climb is an allegory of spiritual quest. At the 
summit of the mount we see him open his Augus- 
tine and experience a transfixing vision in the 
text: “And men go to admire high mountains 
...and desert themselves.”” What a text to in- 
spire study of self! Self in the light of moral 
philosophy, not metaphysics. Not in the light of 
the Bible either, one might add. For Petrarch 
tells us that he immediately closed his copy of 
the Confessions and called to mind the words of 
Seneca: “Nothing is admirable besides the 
mind; compared to its greatness nothing is 
great.’”’ Obviously, this is Augustine wrenched 
out of context. Artfully Petrarch tries to sug- 
gest that his own mountain-top experience is like 
Augustine’s, in that Augustine received an 
oracle by opening a book; and like St. An- 
thony’s, whose conversion also came by opening 
a book to a random passage. But Petrarch seems 
oblivious of the difference between his own re- 
sulting determination to know himself and 
Augustine’s to “put on Christ,” or Anthony’s to 
“give to the poor and follow me.” 

Yet Petrarch claims to be more orthodox a 
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Christian than his critics—using the argument 
that all true knowledge lies in Christian doc- 
trine. In On His Own Ignorance, an invective 
against his detractors, he embraces happily the 
charge of ignorance. For are not all men so, in- 
cluding these critics and “their god Aristotle’’? 
Something can be known “when God reveals 
it”; otherwise we but reach toward knowledge, 
or, overreaching it, busy ourselves with super- 
fluous questions and unnecessary investiga- 
tions. ‘There are men who pretend that truth 
is buried in the depths,” he comments—‘as if 
it were to be dug up from the innermost hiding- 
place in the earth and not rather brought down 
from the highest summit of heaven... ap- 
proached with the steps of genius on the ladder 
of grace.”’ Cicero and Plato are far better lad- 
ders to truth than Aristotle, who knows less re- 
garding happiness than any pious old woman. 
They rise higher, speaking at times in a catholic 
and apostolical manner. Thus Petrarch scuttles 
philosophy but broadens revelation to include 
pagan vision. 

Valla follows Petrarch, but pushes anti-in- 
tellectualism) even further. Whereas Petrarch 
commends at least the Platonists as tentatively 
valuable and inspirational for man’s knowledge 
of himself, Valla fears al] philosophy as the seed- 
bed of heresy. In his Dialogue on Free Will he 
warns that philosophers cannot improve on 
Paul and then returns the whole question of 
man’s free will to the mystery of God’s free de- 
termination of that will. Luther was to claim 
Valla as his partisan. 

Pomponazzi widens still more the breach be- 
tween reason and faith, making them appear 
contradictory. A professional philosopher of 
rigidly Aristotelian outlook, he argues in his On 
the Immortality of the Soul that Thomas’ view, 
though true in faith, seems contrary to natural 
reason; in his A pologia he was to go still further. 
Since the intellect needs the body in all its oper- 
ations, as Aristotle holds, it must be a function 
of the body and therefore naturally mortal—im- 
mortal only with the resurrection of the body by 
supernatural grace. (Both the conclusion and 
the method seem indebted to Occam.) But there 
is also a Stoic strain in Pomponazzi: the mor- 
tality of the soul better preserves the grounds of 
virtue, for it makes the essential reward of vir- 
tue consist in virtue itself. There is also a sim- 
ilarity to Pico’s view: the human soul is ambigu- 
ous, able by its intellectual properties to func- 
tion as a god or by its sensuous properties as a 
beast. But since in Pomponazzi’s view man’s ex- 


istence is “by nature more sensuous than intel- 
lective,” the immortality that attends the high- 
er functioning can be ascribed to man only “‘im- 
properly speaking.” 

For Pico in the Oration, on the other hand, 
the dignity of man consists in his ability to 
make himself what he will. Though his nature is 
ambiguous between beast and god, it is only so 
in potentiality: it is yet unformed, having the 
“seeds” of both, but leaving to man the crea- 
tive choice as to which seed shall be developed, 
which role shall be played. Man’s place in the 
hierarchical series is not fixed, as it is for Pom- 
ponazzi. Vives’ Fable merely repeats, with 
imaginative elaboration, Pico’s view. Ficino’s 
theory in Concerning the Mind is the general 
philosophical basis; though Ficino’s view of man 
as a Prometheus becomes in their hands man as 
Proteus as well. 

One feature seems to be common to all these 
documents of the humanists: in none of them 
does one see an attempt to reason under the 
guidance of faith—Augustine’s “Credo ut in- 
tellegam.” Instead, beginning with a concern 
for human values, there is an attempt to accom- 
modate that concern to piety; and the result is a 
curious oscillation between denial and affirma- 
tion of the human starting point, philosophy 
being sometimes set in opposition to revelation, 
sometimes confused with it. 


Roy W. BATrENHOUSE 


Vanderbilt University 


Law and Love. By T. E. Jessop. London: Ep- 
worth Press, 1949. 132 pages. 6s net. 


Since the dawn of Christianity thinkers have 
wrestled with the possibility of a practical love- 
ethic, based directly upon the teaching of Jesus, 
as the means of handling individual and social 
questions of conduct. The presentation of such a 
love-ethic necessarily involves facing up to its re- 
lationship to law or codified morality in some 
sense. 

Dr. T. E. Jessup, Feerns Professor of Philos- 
ophy and Psychology in the University College 
of Hull, England, has attempted nothing par- 
ticularly new, but he has made an interesting 
attempt to solve the problem, and he has at- 
tacked it with a charm and enthusiasm which 
is contagious. That he does not succeed in at- 
taining his objective is due more to the impos- 
sible nature of his task than to his ability as a 
moralist. 
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Besides rooting his ethic in the New Testa- 
ment, Jessup makes the following claims for it: 
(1) that it is “intelligible to all,” (2) that it 
“commands the springs of action,” (3) that it 
“takes account both of our individuality and of 
our sociality,” and (4) that “the morality of 
love”’ is “a developing one.”’ This ethic is placed 
in contradistinction to that of law or duty, 
which is said to produce either undiscriminating 
rigidity or an evasion of responsibility. 

According to the author, this is what Jesus 
taught—being more concerned in attacking 
what was accepted as goodness in his age be- 
cause of its legalistic character and formula ap- 
plication than he was in indicting ordinary bad- 
ness. Jessup claims that Jesus was ‘“‘the su- 
preme moral artist.” Both his ethic and that of 
his followers is to be understood against the 
background of a God-created world, where men 
are designed to live as sons and brothers, such as 
Jesus himself is said to have revealed by his own 
life. “The theology and ethic of Jesus are plainly 
all of a piece. If God is not merely the First 
Cause, but the Father of all men, and if in con- 
. sequence all men are brothers, the universe of 
spirits is but one family; and the constitutive 
principle of the family is love” (p. 30). 

On the basis of these premises Jessup ad- 
vances a theory of spontaneous goodness, ac- 
quired by men primarily by association with 
personalities which live by it—primarily that of 
Jesus and issuing pragmatically in an ethic of 
approximation. 

The dichotomy between spontaneous love 
and systematic morality seems to this reviewer 
to be such an inadequate description of the real 
moral problem that it is not surprising that 
Jessup’s conclusions are unconvincing. There is 
a serious confusion in Jessup’s mind between 
law, as known in social convention and legal 
code, and what the Bible means by the term— 
law as the inescapable demand, reflected in vari- 
ous human systems. 

In terms of words Jessup appears to be deal- 
ing with the same problem that Paul dealt with 
in the Epistles, but as a matter of fact he is not 
facing that issue at all—because Paul was con- 
cerned primarily with a transformed relation- 
ship to life’s demand rather than the simple 
abrogation of law in the service of a higher 
morality. 

Jessup’s confusion shows itself primarily in 
two areas, one practical and one theological. 
When he deals with the practical issues of war 
and the punishment of individuals, he is led into 
the impossible position of presupposing that 


those who are administering either are able to 
proceed from a basis of unqualified love them- 
selves, so that their practical problem is one of 
approximate application only. He fails to recog- 
nize that nobody ever stands in such an un- 
qualified relationship to any practical issue, 
since man’s involvement in actual historical 
problems is never simply a matter of ethical at- 
titude. It always includes functional relation- 
ships of a variety of kinds which prevent his 
ethical action from ever proceeding from a sim- 
ple absolute. 

His theological confusion shows itself in his 
treatment of Jesus—who is at one and the same 
time given the honorific stature or traditional 
orthodoxy in language reminding the reader of 
the late Archbishop Temple’s earlier phase and 
also made to appear primarily as a moral in- 
spiration to men. In other words, the problem of 
redemption is not really faced on any level. To 
the extent that his Jesus is the Incarnation, he 
does not do any redeeming that we can see de- 
scribed here. To the extent that his Jesus is the 
moral inspiration, he is only a clue to the inner 
heart of the universe because Jessup says that 
he is. The human problem of moral confusion in 
the hearts of men and women who are ambigu- 
ously related to the circumstances of a changing 
and threatening world is not really dealt with. 

It is hard to condemn such a winsome treat- 
ment of the subject as Jessup has given us. He 
has made a valiant attempt to deal with a peren- 
nial problem. Yet, in candor, it cannot be said 
that he has made any significant contribution 
to its solution. 

CHARLES D. KEAN 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


American Freedom and Catholic Power. By PAUL 
BLANSHARD. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. 
350 pages. $3.50. 

There would be no reason for alarm in Prot- 
estant circles if the spectacular advance of Ro- 
man Catholicism in the United States were 
limited to the religious field. It might even con- 
stitute a wholesome challenge. However, the 
little missionary church which catered largely to 
the poor immigrants of the nineteenth century 
has developed not only into a major denomina- 
tion but also into a political group whose public 
influence, through centralization of power and 
high-pressure methods, is out of proportion to 
the number of its members. It is obvious that 
any such groups, inasmuch as their policies are 
carried without regard for the legitimate desire 
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of the nation as a whole, constitute a real threat 
to democratic institutions. In his book American 
Freedom and Catholic Power Paul Blanshard 
undertakes to denounce the peril for the sake of 
those who choose to ignore it, through either 
apatiry, illusion, or delusion. 

Of course, it would be unreasonable to charge 
the papacy with all the real or alleged infringe- 
ments of the American episcopacy upon recog- 
nized rights of the states and of the Union, as if 
every move of the Roman Catholic church in 
America were ordered from the Vatican. But the 
author makes it crystal clear that the Roman 
conception of authority, the theory of the rela- 
tionship between the spiritual and the temporal, 
and the increasing centralization of the govern- 
ment of the church constitute the theological 
and political climate which makes these in- 
fringements possible. 

The author substantiates his thesis by sur- 
veying areas in which the Roman Catholic poli- 
cies come in conflict with the declared wish of 
the majority of the Americans, as embodied in 
the Constitution, laws, and various institutions. 
These areas include education and public sup- 
port of schools; marriage and divorce (in a form 
readily intelligible to the layman but which does 
little justice to the fine points of civil and canon 
law); medica! ethics and birth control; eventual 
control of the press, radio, and movie indus- 
tries; issues raised by some political ideologies, 
viz., communism, fascism, and the like. 

The author draws his information chiefly 
from current Roman Catholic publications, in- 
cluding periodicals, and this accounts for the 
general objectivity of his presentation, even 
though he would appear at times rather ill-hu- 
mored. His personal opinions may be questioned 
from a theological point of view. But of course 
he writes as a layman and for laymen, including 
Roman Catholic laymen, whom he plays against 
the hierarchy—a distinction which, in the re- 
viewer’s judgment, involves a certain amount of 
wishful thinking. Now, one thing is to call upon 
the sense of fair play of the people and to uphold 
American laws and ideals; this, the author does, 
with passion and, we do hope, with success. 
Another thing is to compare the said laws and 
ideals with religious standards of ethics, which 


is obviously not the author’s purpose. However, 


even American laymen might well take excep- 
tion to his advocating of euthanasia or of “‘lib- 
eralized” laws on divorce. 

The reviewer was informed that notices sent 
by the Beacon Press to announce the first publi- 
cation of Blanshard’s book, and accepted by the 


redaction of the New York Times, were subse- 
quently “killed” before the paper went to press. 
No explanation was given. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the New York Times had re- 
ceived meantime an ultimatum from, say, Car- 
dinal Spellman but, at least, that the New York 
Times was not willing to incur the displeasure 
of the American hierarchy. At any rate, this is 
a confirmation, unexpected and unsolicited, of 
Blanshard’s affirmation that the Roman Catho- 
lic church in America is trying, and has suc- 
ceeded, in a large measure, to control public 
opinion. 

GEORGES A. BARROIS 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Two in One Flesh. By E. C. MESSENGER. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1949. 3 vols. 
$7.50. 

Under this title Father Messenger presents, 
in three volumes, the official Roman Catholic 
interpretation of sex, marriage, and the family. 
The author documents all that he has to say 
with the stand of the church. While he seeks to 
correct many of the points of view which have 
been advanced through the centuries by various 
theologians and teachers of the church, at no 
time does he deviate or contradict the teachings 
of the Pope. When he refers to the church, he 
means the Pope. All quotations are carefully 
documented, including those from the Holy 
Office. 

I can heartily recommend these books to Ro- 
man Catholics. They are written for members of 
this church. Better books in these areas are 
available, but I am sure that nothing like them 
has ever been prepared for Roman Catholics. 

While Father Messenger writes and sets 
forth his ideas within the limits of the teachings 
of the Holy Office, the pronouncements of the 
various encyclicals, and the traditional stand of 
the church, the ideas are psychologically and 
psychiatrically sensitive. The author not oniy 
writes of the present but (in Vol. II) traces the 
age-long developments of the various ideas and 
practices of sex in and out of marriage. The writ- 
ing is frank and at places amazingly vivid. 
There is no dodging of the real issues. I feel that 
the families of the Catholic church will be richer 
and the relations of husbands and wives will 
reach more complete union because of these 
volumes. 

In Volume I Father Messenger seeks to deal 
with the teachings of the church which promote 
emotional hesitations regarding sexual inter- 
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course. He has a difficult task but does a good 
job. On the one hand, the church teaches that 
Virginity is the highest state, while she also 
teaches that if a wife refuses sexual intercourse 
to her husband she commits a carnal sin. While 
the author accepts the stand that virginity is the 
highest state, he goes on to document from the 
Scriptures, from the sciences, from philosophy 
and the Holy Office, his argument that sex is a 
divine institution. He says that “the Church is 
not opposed to the rightful use of sex in mar- 
riage and the Church insists that sex in itself is 
not evil.” 

In Volume II the author advocates sexual in- 
tercourse not only for the procreation of chil- 
dren but as an act of love. He discusses frankly 
the frequency of intercourse and whether there 
should be intercourse during menstruation and 
pregnancy. Here he turns to medical science for 
his answers. 

Volume III concerns the mystery of sex and 
marriage and is the largest of the three volumes. 
It is a clear and thorough study of the history 
and growth of the ideas of sex and marriage. He 
has made a comprehensive study of the teach- 
ings of the church and of the Scripture; he 
reaches back into early beginnings. This volume 
would have interest for non-Catholic students 
of sex and marriage. 

The third volume gives sound advice regard- 
ing the first experiences of intercourse and the 
total sexual aspect of marriage. The only con- 
ception control accepted is through abstaining 
or by having intercourse during the safe periods. 
To this extent, conception control is recognized. 

Here is one of the most sensitive, most schol- 
arly and yet practical, pieces of writing in the 
field I have ever read. I sincerely hope that each 
priest will encourage his people, those married 
and those planning marriage, to read it. 

Roy A. BURKHART 


Columbus, Ohio 


Psychology of Personal Adjustment: Students’ In- 


troduction to Mental Hygiene. By FRED 

McKinney. 2d ed. New York: John Wiley & 

Sons, 1949. Xi+-752 pages. $6.00. 

This new edition of the college text makes 
some alterations in the original but chiefly adds 
new material, particularly cases. It is a text for 
students on their own adjustment to life, not an 
introduction to psychology or to personality. 
Whatever its defects may be, I cannot help 
wishing something of this kind had been avail- 
able during my own college years. 


One thing of which the author cannot be ac- 


cused is omitting anything. Nearly every pos- 
sible factor which might affect human adjust- 
ment is at least mentioned; and those considered 
important are often illustrated by life-stories or 
short case histories of the age group to which the 
book is addressed. Religion gets a short positive 
nod, and personal morality receives much more 
space. Wherever possible the author refers to ac- 
tual psychological research which has been done 
on a particular problem. On the whole, the style 
and language seem to be adapted to the groupfor 
which intended. All these points are positive. 

The volume seems to me to have three seri- 
ous defects or biases. The first, and perhaps 
most important, is what might be called its non- 
discriminating selection of material. Too much 
has been included, and the result is a kind of 
compulsive flatness. The outline for each chap- 
ter has clearly been worked out with this ques- 
tion paramount in the author’s mind: Have I 
forgotten anything? A bigger and better impact 
would have resulted if, at least occasionally, 
outlines could have been thrown away and the 
author could have asked himself: What is the 
most important thing to say here? 

Although there is more attempt in this edi- 
tion than in the first to deal critically with key 
concepts like adjustment, one wonders whether 
college students cannot make a more theoretical 
attempt to integrate the factors involved in such 
concepts than the book gets them to do. As it is 
now, the qualifications made on a simple social- 
adjustment theory are so minor compared to the 
amount of space given to it as something taken 
for granted that one has no real sense of criti- 
cism of it. The same is true of certain other cen- 
tral concepts. 

The third criticism is that the book is not so 
interesting to read as its subject matter ought to 
make it. At first this seemed to me a matter of 
style, but I believe it is more an outgrowth of 
the flatness in selection of material. One might 
say that it is an Apollonian treatment of Diony- 
sian subject matter. 

The most important thing about this book is 
that something dealing realistically with every- 
day-life problems of college students is in de- 
mand by enough colleges to warrant eight hun- 
dred pages. There is no reason why some atten- 
tion to this situation need detract from the 
basic intellectual aim of higher education, and 
there is a good deal of evidence that it may be a 
stitch in katros as well as in chronds. 


SEWARD HILTNER 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
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oldest living religions up to the more recent: Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Shinto, Islam, Sikhism, the three varieties of Judaista 
and of Catholicism up to the much later faiths of Christian Science, 


Latter Day Saints, aism, Jehovah's Witnesses, The Salvation 
Army, Echical Culeure, and many more. 
“The editor may be congratulated."’—Esbics 


Recommended .’’--.A.L.A. Subscription Books Bulletin $ 
5.00 





Encyclopedia of 
Religion 


Edited by VERGILIUS FERM with 190 Collaborators 
Mk ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION deserves a warm wel- 


come. In clear print it embraces tens of thousands of articles. 
the significant re — of the world are included, Christiaan, 
Jewish, slera, Buddhist, Hindu and the rest. A truly great 


achievement.'’— ‘Che New York Times 

“The buy of the year! The name of the editor alone commends it;.a 

careful examination of the material between its covers makes us 

enthusiastic. This is far and away the most authentic, complete and 

readable one-volume source-book on religion we have seen in our 

generation. We'd call it ‘Priceless’ .'’—The Christian Herald ‘ 
10,00 


At Your Bookstore or Order Direct from 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Streut, Dept. 219 New York 16, N.Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remithince with order) 











